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JULIE. 

BY AUGUST BEIX. 


CHAPTER I. 

It was wlieii sister Ann and I were taking 
boarders, in a pleasant old house down on 
South Street, that Julie Parr first came to 
us for a home. Mrs. Severance and her 
daughter Edith were boarding with us at 
that time, and Mrs. Dobell, and that stout 
old Mr. Morey, and Fred Glover. Fred and 
Edith represented youth and beauty at our 
table, Mrs. Severance was an old lady with 
the most perfect, gracious, lovely manner, 
Mrs. Dobell was an arch smiling widow of 
forty, and as for Mr. Morey, he was thebluff- 
est, best-natured, most jovial old bachelor 
you ever saw. We were all getting along as 
pleasantly as possible together, having quiet 
cosy times at all our meals and in the even¬ 
ings, when Julie Parr excited our family 
circle as a new boarder. 

You would have fplt interested in her from 
the first as we did, she seemed so forlorn 
and so brave, left entirely alone in the world, 
with but the slenderest little sum, hardly 
enough for a month's board, to live upon, 
until she found some remunerative employ¬ 
ment. She took one of our small third 
story rooms that looked like a nun’s cell, 
with its narrow bed and one window, and 
there she established herself with an ap¬ 
pearance of perfect content. She was a 
graceful little thing, with a bright quick 
manner, a dark brimette face, and sparkling 
black eyes. 

“ I heard her singing while she unpacked 
her trunk,” said Mr. Morey, the day after 
she came. I was coming along the hall and 
her door was open. She made me think of 
a canary in a cage. I always did feel sorry 
for canaries.” 

"I’m sure I’m sorry for her,” said Mrs. 
Dobell, practically. “ And if she wants it I 
can give her some of my sewing to do.” 

But Julie did not fancy the idea of sewing, 
it would give her a pain in her side, she said, 
and she did not want to belong to the great 
army of broken-down seamstresses. She 
did make over a dress for Ann, however, 
and did it beautifully. We allowed her a 
week’s board for it. 

She was in hopes she could get a school, 
•he should like to teach, she said. 


" That would be a very nice plan, dear,” 
said gentle Mrs. Severance. " Edith, didn’t 
we hear the other day that Miss L— want¬ 
ed an assistant ?” • 

" Yes,” Edith said, they had certainly heard 
so, and warmly espousing Julie’s cause, she 
went with her the next day in all the cold 
and wind, quite to the other side of the city, 
to Miss L.’s school, but they were too late, 
for a teacher had been engaged two weeks 
before. We were all full of commiseration 
for Julie Parr that evening at the tea-table 
when we heard of her disappointment, and 
Mr. Morey declared it was a shame and an 
abomination, and if there was a school to 
be had in the city, she should have it, and 
if not, he would get up a school for her 
himself, and send all his nephews,and nieces. 

Julie’s dark eyes beamed upon him grate¬ 
fully. 

“ I never knew Mr. Morey was so devoted 
to the cause of education before,” said Mrs. 
Dobell, laughing. 

But he certainly devoted himself to it 
then, and for three days he haunted super¬ 
intendents, trustees, boards and committees, 
while Julie rewarded him in the evening 
with canary bird songs. At last he an¬ 
nounced success. A vacancy had been 
found, and Julie could have it, after passing 
a very simple examination. 

"A mere form,” he said, seeing her look 
up a little nervously, " just a few slight ques¬ 
tions that you’ll make nothing of.” 

We congratulated Julie, and gave her all 
our confidence and best wishes as she start¬ 
ed out next morning to pass her examina¬ 
tion. We talked about it after she was gone, 
and how fortunate she was in getting set¬ 
tled so soon. 

But noon told a different story. Back 
came poor Julie with a flushed face and 
downcast eyes. She had failed in her exam¬ 
ination, failed utterly I I don’t know when 
I ever was so taken aback. What! failed in 
grammar, and in the first rules of arithme¬ 
tic, the very simplest studies of a common 
education! Mrs. Severance looked utterly 
bewildered, Mrs. Dobell opened her eyes ex¬ 
pressively wide, and Mr. Morey was morti¬ 
fied and surprised, but declared loudly that 
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there must he some mistahe, and that the 
committees were fall of favoritism. Fred 
Glover laughed, and passed the matter off in 
a jocose way, saying he didn’t believe either 
he or Mr. Morey could tell the difference be¬ 
tween a participle and an adjective, to save 
their lives. 

But meanwhile Miss Farr was still unpro¬ 
vided for. 

“ Could not she give lessons on the piano ?” 
ashed Mrs. Severance, when we talked the 
matter over that afternoon, Julie being up 
stairs. “ She plays and sings very prettily, 
I love to hear her, but she doesn’t always 
strike the right notes. I don’t really think 
she should teach music.” 

“ There’s my brother wants a lady book¬ 
keeper,” said Mrs. Dobell, “ but of course he 
must have some one that understands arith¬ 
metic, and so Julie Parr wont do.” 

“ Confound it all!” exclaimed Mr, Morey, 
“ are you all going to turn against a pretty 
young girl like that because she hasn’t had 
the chance of a tiptop education? Til 
stand by her anyway, thVough thick and 
thin!” 

Mrs. Dobell colored and looked a little 
annoyed, I thought. But it came to be a 
conceded thing among us that our pretty 
little profegre need not look for any employ¬ 
ment where education or training was re¬ 
quired. She must depend upon her natural 
talents whatever they were. If sister and I 
had wanted a household companion, she 
would have been just the one. With a skill¬ 
ful touch here and there, she kept our par¬ 
lors looking bright and jaunty; she was al¬ 
ways pretty as a pink herself, she knew how 
to make a bow or a flower more effective 
than diamonds, and she had wonderfully 
becoming ways of arranging ber black hair. 

“ Put a smart little apron on her,” said 
Mrs. Dobell, “ with her hands in the pack¬ 
ets, and let her speak up pert and sharp, 
and she would be to perfection the French 
waiting-maid of farce and comedy!” 

But I thought Mrs. Dobell was not quite 
as good-natured as usual when she said that. 

Julie was in a perplexity, for something 
must be done very soon. It really seemed, 
she declared, as if there was not an opening 
for even a nursery-governess or a shop-girl, 
and her dark eyes glanced around patheti¬ 
cally as she spoke. It was hard to refuse 
her sympathy, and Mr. Morey was so sorry 
for her that he took her to the theatre two 
or three times to cheer her up. Fred Glover 


fell into a habit, too, of leaning over the 
piano when she played, and paying her little 
compliments. If one could only live on 
compliments! 

One evening Edith Severance was going 
to a wedding. She had engaged a hair¬ 
dresser, hut he had disappointed her, and at 
seven o’clock she was still waiting in her 
dressiug-sacque, almost despairing, with her 
fair hair loose upon her shoulders. The 
wedding was to be at eight. 

“ Suppose I try to put up your hair!” said 
Julie Parr, as the minutes flew apace. 

Edith was thankful for auy help. Julie 
went to work, and with quick ready fingers, 
arranged puffs and curls on the graceful 
head, choosing instinctively the most be¬ 
coming mode, and in about ten minutes 
turned Edith around in triumph for us to 
admire. 

“;Why, you might make your fortune dress¬ 
ing hair, Miss Parr,” said Mrs. Dobell. 
“ Edith would have had to pay a dollar and 
a half for what you have done, and I know 
a great many ladies complain of the scarcity 
of hair-dressers.” 

“I’ll do it!” said Julie PaiT, promptly. 
“ That is, if you will all recommend me, and 
help me to customers. I’m not afraid but 
wbat I can dress hair as well as Monsieur 
Duval himself.” 

CHAPTER IL 

Well, the plan worked. There were 
plenty of young ladies who were glad to 
have such deft little hands at their com¬ 
mand when an elaborate coiffure was re¬ 
quired. Our town was gay that winter, balls, 
and parties, and sociables came in quick suc¬ 
cession, and Julie Parr was in demand. 
Some of Edith Severance’s friends employed 
her first, and through them she became 
known in the nicest way possible, so that it 
came to be considered quite “ the thing ” to 
have Miss Parr. There was hardly one of 
the most elegant carriages in town that had 
not at one time or another stopped before 
our door, to take ber to the residence of 
some belle or debutante. 

It was really like being in the secret of the 
gay world, like one who can go behind the 
curtains at a play, and Julie enlivened us 
veiy often with choice bits of gossip about 
her patrons. Fred Glover and Edith Sever¬ 
ance went to the parties themselves and saw 
only the outside of things. It was Julie 
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yfho co^d tell them whether Miss Yemon 
was as graciously sweet ia the hmidoir as iu 
the ballroom, whether Miss Travers’s pen¬ 
sive indifference was real, and whether the 
Mertoun sisters loved each other as much as 
they appeared to in public. Perhaps she 
was almost a little too free, sometimes. Mrs. 
Severance used to look a little alarmed now 
and then, but she was certainly very arous¬ 
ing. How Mr. Morey would roar and laugh 
at her anecdotes, but Mrs. Dobell would try 
to look uninterested and dignified. 

“ Jane,” said sister Ann to me one day, 
"has it ever struck you that Julie Parr is 
something of a flirt?” 

"Well, no,” I answered, "I never thought 
of her in that light.” So then Ann told me 
that several times lately on coming down 
stairs a little before breakfast or dinner, she 
had found Fred Glover and Julie alone in 
the parlor together, and their manner when¬ 
ever she looked iu upon them was such as to 
lead her to think they had confidences no 
one knew of. 

“NonsenseI” I erclaimed. “You know 
every one says that Fred is over head and 
ears in love with Blanche Mertoun. Edith 
even thinks there is a secret engagement 
between them.” 

“ Well, I wish you would just notice,” said 
Ann. 

So I took a little pains after that to notice, 
and sure enough, that very evening I inter¬ 
rupted the pair in a quiet conference in a 
corner of the hall. And next morning when 
I went to dust the parlor, I did not hear or 
see any one, but two shadows on the win¬ 
dow curtain stood close together, and I was 
sure the pair that cast them were just be¬ 
hind. I said nothing, but went on leisurely 
dusting till the room was done, and then 
left. But that afternoon i spoke to Julie 
Parr, for fear some misunderstanding might 
really arise, and I thought she ought to 
know about Blanche Mertoun. 

' “ I do know about her,” said Julie, unhes¬ 
itatingly; “ I will tell yoUjMiss Jane, though 
it is Mr. Glover’s secret. I go frequently to 
dress her hair, you know, and she talks very 
unreservedly in my presence. He likes to 
know what she says about him and other 
gentlemen, and that is why he is always try-, 
ing to get a chance to talk with me.” 

Well, that explained it, perhaps, and Ju¬ 
lie’s reports were no doubt satisfactory, for 
Fred Glover almost always looked radiant 
as tbe sun. This for a time. By-and-by he 


did not look so radiant, and tbe confidential 
talks increased. 1 beard Edith Severance 
tell her mother one day she believed Fred 
and Blanche Mertoun had had a lover’s quar¬ 
rel, for they only danced once together the 
night before at the Ware’s party, and then 
bad hardly exchanged a word. But Blanche 
had been among the gayest of the gay all 
the rest «f the evening. 

There was to be a laige ball a few nights 
later in the public hall, and for a wonder 
we were all going, even Ann and I. Not as 
guests, however, only as lookers-on from the 
gallery. But we should derive a little reflect¬ 
ed glory, Mrs. Dobell said, from Edith and 
Fred, who would be among the dancers. 
Julie Parr started off early to go her rounds. 
She said, laughingly, she had “seventeen 
heads to do ” and by-and-by she would be 
quite a capitalist. 

" Confounded smart little girl, isn’t she?” 
said Mr. Morey, admiringly, as she went oat. 

Mrs. Dobell had two or three calls to 
make that afternoon, and when she came in 
from them she reported the return of Henry 
Sinclair from South America. We knew the 
Sinclairs, they were one of our best families. 
Henry bad gone to South America three 
years before as agent for some enterprising 
firm, and while there he had undertaken 
some lucky side-speculations with diamonds, 
and had absolutely made a fortune. Now 
he had come home, rich, handsome, young 
and debonair, ready to settle down, enjoy 
life and be a good citizen. 

Mrs. Dobell had called at the house and 
seen the young man himself, so she had all 
the news. He had been improving bis time 
in the two days shice his return, he told her, 
in renewing his old acquaintances, and he 
was going to the hall this very evening with 
no less a belle than Miss Blanche Mertoun! 

“ She has grown into a perfect little sweet 
blush rose I” he said, enthusiastically, “and 
is the prettiest girl I’ve seen in three years. 
I’m tired of Spanish beauties!” 

“ T wonderhow Fred Glover will like that,” 
I said to Mrs. Dobell when she told me this. 

We were all at tea when Julie Parr came 
home from her round of bnsiness, bright 
and black-eyed as ever, not looking a bit 
tired. 

“Well, what’s the news to-night, little 
gossip?” asked Mr. Morey, jovially. 

“Sixteen of my customers were raving 
about the new arrival, Henry Sinclair,” said 
Julie, demurely. 
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“ Who was the seventeenth?” asked Fred 
Glover, looking up hopefully. 

“ Miss Travers. She’s j ust engaged to Mr. 
Ford, you kuow, and has eyes and ears for 
no one else.” 

Fred was silent after that. The rest of 
us hurried through onr tea so as to begin 
our preparations to go out, and then Julie 
Parr ran up stairs to dress Edith’s hair, while 
the rest of us went to our various rooms. 

It was about three-quarters of an hour 
afterwards that I went down into the base¬ 
ment to give some orders. Returning after 
some delay, I heard voices in the unlighted 
parlor, and could not help hearing a little as 
I passed softly by. 

“ Did she really say she didn’t care, Julie?” 
That was Fred’s voice. 

“ Yes, she said it made no difference to 
her whether you asked her to dance or not. 
The only partuer she wanted was Harry 
Sinclair.” 

“ J ulie, I wont stand it another day. I’ll 
show her I care as little as she. Come, help 
me. Go with me to the ball! You're pret¬ 
tier than any of them, and you shall dance 
every set. We’ll divide the glory with Sin¬ 
clair and his partner?’ 

I glided swiftly on up stairs and wondered 
what they would do, but said nothing. 

An hour went by. A' carriage came for 
Edith Severance, and after that the rest of 
us made ready to start in our character of 
spectators. We assembled in the hall, Mrs. 
Dobell, Mr. Morey, Ann and I,—but where 
w'as Julie? I sent up to tell her we were 
about to start. Word was brought back 
that we were not to wait for her, she had 
made other arrangements and was going 
with a friend. 

Mr. Morey looked really disappointed, but 
there was nothing to be done about it, so we 
wended our w.ay to the hall without Miss 
Parr. 

e found good seats in the gallery, where 
we could watch all the gay throng of dan¬ 
cers and promenaders below. There was 
Edith Severance going ilaintily through a 
quadrille; we espied her first, and then Mrs. 
Dobell pointed out a radiant little beauty 
dancing with a tail, bronzed, bearded gen¬ 
tleman. 

“There are Henry Sinclair and Blanche 
Mertoun 1” she whispered. 

I borrowed her opera-glass and scanned 
them curiously. It seemed as if they were 
wonderfully pleased with each other, and I 


could see that people were commenting on 
them. Where was Fred ? I turned the glass in 
every direction, but he was not to be seen. 

There followed another quadrille and then 
a waltz. After that there was a little rest, 
and the band played promenade music. 
Suddenly Mrs. Dobell caught ray arm. 

“ There’s Fred Glover,” she said, “just 
coming in, and as true as I live, he has Julie 
Parr with him I How handsome she looks 1 
Did you ecert” 

It was J ulie, and she looked sparkling and 
triumphant, her magnificent hair arranged 
in the most becoming manner; she wore a 
corn-colored silk—I am sure I had no idea 
of her possessing such a dress—and lace, and 
flowers. She was of such a unique brunette 
style of beauty that she attracted attention 
at once. 

“Well, that heats me!” exclaimed Mr. 
Morey, in his utter surprise. 

We watched them as they joined the 
promenade. It was amusing to see the cu¬ 
riosity and admiration of the gentlemen, 
while, on the part of many of the ladies, 
there was a look of incredulous wonder as 
they recognized their favorite hair-dresser 
there in their midst. 

The next waltz Fred and Julie danced to¬ 
gether. She was an exquisite waltzer, and 
as they whirled gracefully around, they 
passed close by Mr. Sinclair and his partner, 
I saw Blanche Mertoun’s cheeks flush at 
first, and then she grew haughty and digni¬ 
fied, and never appeared to see Fred again 
although he passed her a score of times. 

When it was supper-time our little party 
in the gallery grew tired and we left the 
brilliant scene. There was enough to com¬ 
ment on, in what we had already witnessed. 

Fred and Julie vouchsafed us no explana¬ 
tion the next day, and we did not question 
them, but I had’had, of course, my own bit 
of enlightenment on the subject. One thing 
was noticeable, when the next party was an¬ 
nounced, Julie did not have half so many 
heads to dress as usual. Evidently she had 
lost favor. 

Henry Sinclair was really in etirnest, and 
Blanche, it would seem, was fickle and im¬ 
pressible, for a few weeks later the town was 
ringing with the news of their engagement. 
Fred Glover had not a word to say, he bore 
it manfully enough as far as we could see. 
But something was going to happen, I told 
Ann, I felt it “ in the air,” as nervous people 
say. 
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It did happen. Fred and Julie walked 
quietly in to dinner one day, aud announced 
that they were man and wife, having been 
quietly married about an hour before in a 
little chapel near by, where a week day ser¬ 
vice had been held. That was a thunder¬ 
bolt for us, and the most romantic thing 
that ever happened in our boarding-house. 

“Julie has been the best friend I ever 
had,” said Fred, as a sort of explanation. 

“I love him,” said Julie, smartly, “and 
I’m going to make him happy, and help him 
save money and get richl” 

“Why, I meant to have proposed to her 
myself some day when I got ready,” said Mr. 
Morey, in a helpless sort of a way. And 
then he betook himself to a jeweller’s aud 
bought a handsome present for the bride. 


which Mm. Dobell s^d was unnecessary. 

Mr. and Mrs. Glover did not board with 
us long after that. They went to honse- 
keeping in a small cottage out in the sub¬ 
urbs, and I believe Julie has kept her prom¬ 
ise about helping Fred, for he is one of onr 
most prosperous young' men to-day. Mrs. 
Dobell hopes, sarcastically, however, that 
she don’t have anything to do with keeping 
his acconnts I 

Henry Sinclair married Blanche Mertonn, 
I see her driving in her carriage very often, 
and I wonder sometimes whether she is per¬ 
fectly content, and whether she would really 
have jilted Fred Glover, her early love, after 
all, if there had been no one to stimulate 
his pride and his suspicions, by reporting her 
careless chat at her dressing-taMe. 
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JUSTIKE. 

BY BLimCHE SHA.W. 


“ PoOB, poor thingl Dead alone, among 
strangers. Harry, is it not dreadful'” Mrs. 
St Dunstan looked at her hnsband with tears 
in her blue eyes. 

\ “ Tes, Mary, it is very sad for her, but the 
child’s fate is the saddest Is there nothing. 
by which her friends can be traced?” 

“ Nothing at alL You remember, Harry, 
even her name is unknown.” 

Mr. St Dunstan looked mmingly into the 
fire. 

“Has any provision been made for the 
child?”. 

“ None. The woman in the nest room 
took her some food, but she refused it, and 


still sits, tike a statue of despair, by her dead 
Brother. O Harry, it is terrible to see her F’ 
“Poor child!” saidElarry; andpickihgnp 
his intermpted book, he-resnmed his reading. 

Mrs. St Dunstan leaned her pretty head on 
her hand, and by the lines on her brow, one 
could see she was thinking deeply on a 
knottjr snlyect She looked at her hnsband 
as if she half expected he would see her 
trouble, and come to her help; but he, in 
spite of his inters fe the dead stranger, was 
very deeply interested in his book, and she 
was obliged to open the subject unassisted.' 

. “ Harry F said she, in a low voice. 

He put down the book and looked at hen 
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She again waited for him to speak, but he 
only waited in turn for her; and twisting 
her hands together, she exclaimed: 

“What do yon think? Would you mind 
—could we take the child?” 

Harry laid the book on the table. 

“My dear Mary, taking that child would 
be assuming a very serious responsibility.” 

Mary’s face fell. 

“ You object to it.” 

“No, my dear, I don’t object. I share 
your sympathy for the little orphan, and I 
am anxious to do all I can to help her. But 
to take her, Mary, inures upon us a greater 
responsibility, X fear, than you have thought 
of.” 

“How, Harry? If I am able to control 
and guide a rough boy like Aubury, I ought 
to be competent to take care of a gentle lit¬ 
tle girl.” 

She looked at him with an injured air. 

Harry smiled. 

“ My dear, I was not speaking of your dis¬ 
cipline, which every one knows is faultless. 
I was speaking of the higher moral responsi¬ 
bility whieh we would be obliged to assume. 
Ton say the child’s mother seems a lady. 
If we take the child we take her as our own. 
We must give her the affeetion of parents, 
and try to win a daughter’s love in return; 
and if in the future she should not fulfil our 
hopes, we must bear with her more patiently 
and tenderly than if she were our own child. 
Hid you think of all this. Maty?” 

Mary was silent a moment, and then said: 

“No. But, Harry, I don’t see anything 
very formidable in it. I know we shall love 
the little thing, and if we do that, all the 
rest will be easy enough.” ^ 

“ Tes, as long as love lasts, all will be well; 
but suppose anything should cancel love. 
What then, Mary ?” 

“ I trust, Harry, I should do my duty.” 

Harry leaned forward and drew his wife to 
him. 

“Then, darling, the little orphan shall 
share our home, and be a sister to Anbury. 
And may Heaven give us wisdom and 
strength to be faithful to the charge!” 

And little Justine was carried from her 
mother’s grave to be a daughter in the St 
Dunstan mansion. 

*••«••• 

“ Justine, draw that curtain, and then ar¬ 
range my pillows, I am very tired. I do 
wonder if this day is ever coming to a close.” 

“ Unless the system of revolution is sud¬ 


denly stopped, it is obliged to, mamma,” 
laughed a brown-haired maiden,.as she went 
to the window. “ It is a shame, mamma, to 
shut out this lovely twilight I wish you 
would let me bring you to the window to see 
this glorious sunset I know it would do 
you good.” 

“Do me good when my head is splitting! 
Child, I wish you would hurry and arrange 
these pillows. Isn’t it most time for Au¬ 
bury?” . 

J ustine shook up the pillows and looked 
at the clock. 

“It’s only half-past five; and he wont be 
here before seven. Let me bathe your head. 
It will make you sleep, and then you will be 
fresh when he comes.’! 

“ Fresh! my fresh days are over. But yon 
can bathe my head if you don’t think it 
too much trouble.” The last was said in a 
querulous tone, but Justine, regardless of it, 
began to bathe her head, and she was soon 
sleeping. 

This little scene took place fourteen years 
after our story opened, and the friendless 
little orphan had grown to he a beautiful 
brown-haired, blue-eyed maiden. They had 
cast their “ bread upon the waters,” and not 
after many days, but at onee, had the waves 
cast back the ofiering at their feet. Justine 
was the sunbeam of their home; and when 
her father died, bis last aet was to lay bis 
hand in blessing on her head, and commit to 
her care her mother’s failing health. Soon 
after his death Aubury left home for Europe, 
and Jnstine was left to fulfil her duty alone, 
and nobly she did it. She bad idolized her 
father, and though she loved her mother ten¬ 
derly, the sacrcdneSs of the deathbed charge 
helped her much to bear with the fretfui in¬ 
valid. Mrs. St. Dunstan slept soundly, and 
Justine’s hand unconsciously ceased its tire¬ 
some course, and her thoughts wandered 
away to the expected Aubury, who was at 
once the joy and terror of her childhood. 
Then she remembered that that Anbury 
was gone forever. Fivejyears had passed 
since he left them, and those five years had 
changed the beardless stripling, into what? 
A quick sharp ring aroused her from her 
speculations aud Mrs. St. Duhstau from her 
sleep; and before the latter could calm her 
nerves the door flew open, and strong manly 
arms clasped them both in a close embrace. 
Anbtuy had arrived. 

“Are you perfectly certain that you are 
the same Justine I left five years ago, and 
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that I am not the victim of a mistaken iden- 
ttty asked Anbury, the nest morning, as 
he and Justine sat over the breakfast-table. 
Mrs. St. Dunstan never appeared at break¬ 
fast. Indeed, it was seldom she got down, 
before dinner; even that, she raid, was too 
great a tax on her strength, but she owed it 
to her family to be present, at least at that 
meal, and as long as she could sit upright, 
she would do it. 

Breakfast was nearly over, and Anbury 
pushed back his cup and looked at Justine 
admiringly, as he spoke. 

^ There is not the least room for a doubt 
on the subject,” she replied; “ unless I am 
to be the discoverer and proof of a new 
state of being, in which it is possible for the 
spirit, unknown to its possessor, to pass from 
Its first body into another. Bat, Anbury, 
since you have first cast doubts, let me say 
that I trust your proofs of being the son and 
heir are unimpeachable. Without them 
your case is hopeless; for although I have 
watched yon closely ever since yonr return, 
I have not been able to discover a solitary 
relic of the boy who made kittens an impos¬ 
sible joy of my childhood.”. 

Anbury laughed. 

“That recollection satisfies my scruples. 
Poor Justy, I was hard on you! Do you 
hold those'martyred felines against me yet? 
1 can’t blame you, for you wasted more vi¬ 
tality in those fits of rage and sorrow, than 
I can ever return to you, unless I should dis¬ 
cover the fountain of youth. You had a 
fierce temper of your own in those days," 
my little sister. How b it now? Changed 
for the better, too ?” 

“I can’t say. Anbury, I have had so little 
nse for it lately. But the chances are, that 
it hra gathered force by lying idle; and I 
don’t think it would be wise to tamper with 
it. I was alittle spitfire, wasn’t I? Do you re¬ 
member how mutually enraged we used to 
get over our relationship? Ton would re¬ 
pudiate me with scorn, I would protest elo¬ 
quently, and after every argument fiuled, I 
would run after you and shriek ‘Brother, 
brother,’ at the top of my voice ?” 

“ Yes, I remember, and I ought to have 
been well flogged for it. You need not fear 
a repetition of that offence. By Jove! but I 
am a lucky fellow, Justy P 

*• Pve always thought so, my dear brother. 
But there is mamma’s bell for me. I must 
leave you.” 

Anbury had been homeA week,when a new 


actor, in the person of Mr. Pita Boy Brown, 
m^e his appearand on the stage. Iffis. St. 
Dunstan was occupying her usual plara on 
the spfa, Jnstine sat jbeside the centre-table, 
and Anbury, on a low seat before her, was 
holding a bright skein of wool, when the 
door opened and the servant nshered in this 
gentleman. Mrs. St. Dunstan half rose from 
the sofa with a pleased smile, Justine bent 
over her work, while a look of annoyance 
gathered on her face. Mr, Fits Boy Brown 
was a dainty morsel. He was small and 
slight, with pale brown hair, pale complex¬ 
ion, pale gray eyes, pale, narrow forehead, 
and a pale green cravat. He walked softly 
to Mrs. St. Dunstan, and taking her hand, 
pressed it tenderly. 

“ My dear madam, I cannot say how happy 
I am to see you once again.” 

His voice, also, was low-toned and gentle. 
He turned to Justine. 

“My dear Miss Justine, I congratulate 
myself on seeing you look so charmingly.” 

He cast an uncertain look on Anbury, 
which Mrs. St. Dunstan relieved by sayin"t 

“ My son, Mr. Brown.” 

“My dear Mr. St. Dunstan, most happy 
to see you.” 

AnUury put down the wool, and seizing 
the little pale hand, grasped it so warmlv, 
that poor Brown almost groaned; but he 
caught his breath, and while the tears stood 
in his eyes, continued nobly: 

“ I am delighted to see you in the flesh, 
Mr. St. Dunstan. Your mother and sister 
have made me so familiar with your name, 
that in spirit, I liave long known yon, and 
longed for something more substantial.” 

“Thanks,” replied Anbury; “you do me 
too much honor.” 

Mr. Brown bowed to Justine. 

“ May I have the pleasure of bolding this 
for you?” 

Anbury picked it up quickly. 

“ I fear not. My sister is very nervous 
over her. wools. If the skein is not held just 
right she loses her temper. I wont allow 
yon to risk the danger, Mr. Brown.” 

“ How can you say such unkind things, 
Mr. St. Dunstan. I beg you wont be angry 
with him. Miss Justine; but I must say he 
deserves it.” 

“Accept my sincere thanks, Mr. Brown, 
for your intercession, and allow me to add 
the advice, that yon spare your philanthropy. 
If yon continue to shower it so lavishly, the 
stock may fail some day.” 
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And Aubnry resumed liis seat, and the 
wool. Brown walked to the grate and held 
his hands before it. 

“ How cheerful a fire always Is bn a cold 
night.” 

Anbury cast a side glance at Justine, who 
gave all her attention to the wooi; and Mis. 
St. Diinstan replied: 

“Indeed it is, Mr. Brown. Draw that 
chair up and sit by the grate. You must be 
quite chilled by your long journey.” 

“Long! I hope you don’t call it long. 
.4nd yet if it were only half the distance, it 
tvonld seem long when 1 turned my steps 
here.” 

He looked pensively at Justine. 

“Justine, iny dear,” said Mrs. StDunstan, 
“ do put up that wool. One, to see you work¬ 
ing so intently, would think that life or 
death depended upon it.” 

“Yes, mamma, one minute. I hope Mr. 
Brown will give me that grace.” 

“ You have but to speak, and Mr. Brown 
obeys. You know he is yonrhumbie slave.” 

“ You foiget, Mr. Brown, that I am a re¬ 
publican, and object to slavery on conscien¬ 
tious ground.” 

“Ha! haP’ laughed Brown, “How witty 
you are to-night. Miss Justine.” 

“ Is it wit, or contrast?” asked Anbury. 

“ Wit, of course,” he replied, blind to the 
satire. “ Your sister is as remarkable for 
her wit as her beauty, Mr. St. Dunstan.” 

Justine flushed under this coarse compli¬ 
ment, and Anbury frowned; but Mrs. St. 
Dunstan smiled and said: 

“Really, Mr. Brown, I must protest 
against your flattering Justine so; you will 
turn her head.” 

“ Truth is never flattery, madam.” 

“And sometimes, not flattering,” eontin- 
ned Anbury. “ I think you said it was cold 
to-night, Mr. Brown.” 

“ Yes; quite so.” 

“Any signs of snow ?” 

“ I did not notice. But I am not at all 
weatherwise. When weather comes I sub¬ 
mit to it; but I never fatigue my brain spec¬ 
ulating.” 

“ I believe it. Justy, we are at the end at 
last. Any more, to-night?” 

“Allow me, permit me to say no. Miss 
Justine, I have not heard you sing for two 
long dreary weeks; let me lead you. to the 
piano.” 

“Yes, Justine, do sing something,” said 
hn mother. 


And Brown risked “ throwing the line of 
direction ontside of the base,” as he oSbred 
herhisann. Justine put up her wool, and 
submitted to tbe inevitable. Anbury walked 
to the grate, and leaning on the inantel,looked 
at Brown not over amiably, as he turned 
Justine’s music. Mrs. St Dunstan appeared 
to be listening languidly; but from under 
her half-closed lids, she watched all parties 
with more'interest than her nerves often al¬ 
lowed her to indulge in. Justine sang for 
some time, and when she left the piano 
Brown made his adieus and departed. 

“ For heaven’s sake, mother, what is that 
thing ?” asked Aubury, as the door closed 
after him. “ I wont ask who he is, for that 
would admit that he is some one’s son; and 
the possibility of his having parents or any 
other relatives is not to be thought of. He 
must be the first of a new species, and 
heaven grant he may be the last!” 

Mrs. St. Dunstan put on her dignity. 

“ Really, Aubury, you express yourself very 
forcibly, about a person you know nothing 
of. Mr. Browu is a very exemplary young 
man.” 

“ Perish then, forever, all my good resolu¬ 
tions of trying to be one of those things. 
They were made before I saw a specimen 
copy. What do you think of iiim, Justy?” 

“ I think that when one feels in the humor 
to be amused by silly things, Mr. Brown is 
the most delightful little monkey that can 
be found.” 

“ Good P’ laughed Aubnry. But Mrs. SL 
Dunstan said, severely: 

“ J ustiue, how often must I tell you it is 
shocking bad taste for you to use such lan¬ 
guage ?” 

“lam sorry,mamma.” 

“Sorry, indeed 1 You ought to be sorry 1 
The way you treat Mr. Brown is disgraceful. 
Most young ladies would at least be thankful 
for that marked preference ot a man of his 
position, but you treat him as if he were a 
lackey. You may repent this, one day, un¬ 
grateful girl P’ 

Anbury’s brow flushed. 

“Heavens, mother! what do yon mean? 
Has that puppy dared to aspire to Justine?” 

“ I can’t see any particular daring about 
it, Aubury. He is' a gentleman of good po¬ 
sition, wealth and education; and he is con¬ 
sidered a fine match for any girl.” 

“And you class Justine with ‘ any girlP 
Ah, mother, I see I have returned none too 
soon.” Justine had come to his side. He 
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put tis arm aronnd, and drew her to him. 
“ Justy, tell me, if tliat ape dares to annoy 
yon with his attentions, and m wring his 
pnny neck for him.” 

“I tiiink yon are both'behavingvery ridic- 
nlonsly, and have little consideration for my 
nerves. Jnstine, give me your arm; I must 
retire to calm myself.” And with the air 
of a siifferiiig saint, Mrs. St-Dnnstan left 
the room. 

All traces of excitement and displeasure 
had vanished when Mrs. St. Dnnstan ap¬ 
peared at Iniicheon the next day. She was 
unusually fresh and bright, and Justine 
playfully said that Anbury had already 
brought back his mother's roses. Good hu¬ 
mor reigned supreme,' and conversation 
flowed on smoothly, till suddenly, Mrs. St. 
Dunstan asked. 

“Anbury, do you remember your cousin 
Lucille?” 

“What, Mademoiselle La Princess De 
Grey, who used to lounge in dark comers 
over novels, and be indignant because I 
wouldn’t play ‘ Ernest Linwood ’ to her ‘Ga- 
brielle ? Of course I remember her. How 
is she? I suppose she made a brilliant 
match long ago, and foigot to send me 
cards.” 

“Ho; she is not married yet; though for¬ 
tunes have been laid at her feet. She is a 
beautiful woman.” 

“ I believe it, for she was a beautifni school-' 
girl. But what suggested her at this partic¬ 
ular minute, mother?” 

“I was afraid you would find home dull, 
with only a nervous invalid and Justine for 
companions, and I have asked her to spend 
the winter with ns.” 

“lam much obliged for your solicitude, 
mother mine,. but it was unnecessary. 
When you are tired of my boorishness, Justy 
makes herself the best little sister in the 
world. Her patience never wears out” 

“ I am sorry you don’t like it Aubury. I 
thought you would be pleased. It seems I 
can never do anything right any more.” 

“ Tou are mistaken, mother. I am obliged. 
I shall be delighted to see Miss De Grey, 
and will try to get myself up to even the 
‘ Ernest Linwood ’ pitch, if she insists upon 
It. What do you think of it Justy ?” 

“ I shall be very glad to have Lucille with 
ns.” 

“ Take care, my dear, she is beautiful, and 
a coquette; she may steal Brown away.” 

. “ Fate grant she may.” 


Mrs. St Dnnstan, intent npon her roll, 
thonghtitbestnot to hear this little dia¬ 
logue ; and they soon left the table. Lucille, 
with trunks and boxes, arrived in due time, 
and was welcomed by all the famfiy. She 
was truly a beautiful woman. Slightly above 
medium height, her figure was formed with 
that indolent grace that seemed to fit it for 
lonnging chairs and low cushions. In style 
she was brunette, with clear-ent slight fea¬ 
tures, waving hair, colorless complexion, and 
great dusky eyes. She said but little, and 
when she did speak, her soft purring voice 
seemed to come from behind her eyes, rather 
than from her lips. Such was Lucille De 
Grey; the only child of Mrs. SL Dunstan’s 
only brother, and the heiress of the De Grey 
wealth. 

It liad been proposed that soon after Lu¬ 
cille’s arrival a ball should be given at the 
St. Dnnstan mansion, for the double pniqrose 
of honoring Anbury’s return, and announc¬ 
ing to the world the fact that Justine was 
“ onL” Aubury and Justine fought the idea 
till Lucille came. Siie greeted it with as 
much rapture as her indolent nature could 
express, and of course all opposition ended. 
The night appointed on the cards of invita¬ 
tion came, and Justine in orthodox white 
and blue, was presented to “our set” And 
sweetly pretty she looked, too, contracting 
well with Lucille, wlio was bewildering'and 
gorgeous in crimson satin and black lace. The 
guests had ail arrived, and they waited for 
the debutatUe to open the ball. 

Justine, my dear,” said Mrs. St Duns- 
tan, approaching her, “ Mr. Brown solicits 
your hand for the first quadrille.” 

Mr. Brown executed his most alarming 
bow. 

“ Justine looked uncertain a moment: 

“Why, mamma, I can’t! Aubury—” 

“ Honsense, child! Anbury is engaged 
with Lucille. Dance with Mr. Brown.” 

Jnstine still hesitated. Brown bobbed and 
smirked. 

“ My dear Miss Justine, pray do not refuse 
me.” He put out his elbow dangerously. 

Jnstine cast an appealing look at her 
mother; it was returned by one of com¬ 
mand, and she was just about to put her 
hand in Brown’s arm, when Anbury’s voice 
said: 

“I beg pardon, but I have the first right 
here. Sorry I was so late, Justy, but I had 
to dispose of Lucille first.” And he led 
her away. 
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Brown stared blankly after them. Mra. St. 
Dunstan’s cheek flushed, and a disagreeahla 
light sparkled in her eyes, but in a second 
she controlled all show of feeling, and took 
up the task of restoring Brown to conr 
sciousness. 

We will not linger over the details of the 
ball. Sufliceit to say it was a success; at 
least, every one said it was. The beileship 
was divided between Justine and Lucille; 
and the former went to bed with Strauss’s 
waltzes rather irrevereiitly mingled with her 
devotions. 

“Auhury is certainly very handsome. Aunt 
Hary,” said Lucille, lazily, as she was sitting 
with her aunt, a few days after the ball. 
“But don’t set your heart ppon him. He is 
too desirable a fish to escape the inatrimo- 
nial net long. 1 hope he will make a sens!* 
ble choice. Ton must watch him, closely, 
aunty.” 

“ I hope that Aubury’s good sense will 
keep him from indiscretions.” 

“ Good sense 1 why, auntie, who overheard 
of a man’s allowing good sense to have any<- 
thing to do witli that step?” And Lucille 
laughed a low soft laugh. “ No, no,” she 
continned, “ good sense can’t save Anbury, 
but he has something else' which 1 think 
will.” 

“What is that?” 

“Justine.” 

Mrs. St. Dunstan looked up quickly, as Ln- 
cille pronounced the name; but her face was 
as placid as a moonlit lake; 

“LncUlel” 

“ Well, aunty!” 

“ Lucille, you have been here two weeks; 
have you discovered anything?” 

Lucille’s color rose just a little; but she 
softly laughed again, and replied: 

“ Discovered anything! why, aunty, did 
you bring me here to play detective ? Ton 
should have told me sooner. Which is it, 
family plate, or search for wills ?” 

“ Be serious a few minutes, Lucille, for I 
wish to speak on a serious subject. I trust 
there may be perfect confidence between us.” 
“ I hope so, aunty.” 

Mrs. St. Dunstan paused and used her sal 
volatile energetically. Then she said: 

“ Have you observed Aubury and Justine 
closely?” 

“Yes, aunty.” 

, “What do think of them?” 

“ They are very fond of each other. Au- 
hoiy is a model brother?’ 


“A fig tor the brother! Lucille De Grey- 
be is in love with her!” Mrs. St. Dunstan 
hissed tbs words between her teeth; but 
Lucille only replied quietly: 

“ I have thought so some time.. It must 
make you very happy, aunty, Justine will 
then be your daughter indeed.” 

“Happy, Lucille! are you crazy? Can 
you think that I would be happy to see my 
only son united to a nameless waif? to have 
his children’s blood mingled with a cnrrent 
that may be baser than ditch water ? 1 would 
rather see him dead!” She paused, but Lu^ 
cille did not speak, and she continued: 
“And 1 have done it alll I set the trap and 
baited it for him. Blind fool! Before he 
returned I saw what I had done, and trem¬ 
bled fur tlie consequences. 1 felt that the 
long separation would deaden the brotherly 
love, and make room for a warmer. 1 did 
my best to have her married, or at least en¬ 
gaged before his return; but of course she 
must be perverse. Luciile, never be charir 
table or sympathetic?’ 

“I never wili. It isn’t my style. You 
know that I never heartily sympathized with 
your piece of pliilanthropy. But”—^and she 
shru^ed her shoulders—“ it can’t be undone 
now!” 

Mrs. St. Dunstan leaned towards her. 

“ It can; and you must dp it!” 

“I! How,pray?” 

“ Marry Aubury yourself?’ ' 

Lucille actually started, and a deep crim¬ 
son spread over her face. 

“ Yes,” continued Mrs. SL Dunstan, “ that 
Is what I brought you here for. You are 
handsome and fascinating, and you were 
always fond of Aubury; pardon me, but I 
am speaking plainly. You know how to 
play your game, and if you act your part 
well, with my help, we will repair the mis¬ 
chief yet.” 

Mrs. St. Dunstan stopped. The color had 
all faded from Lucille’s face. Her teeth Were 
firmly shut, and her soft eyes actually glit¬ 
tered. She said nothing, and her aunt came 
to her side. 

“You will help me, Lucille! You will 
save my son and our family from this dis¬ 
grace. It has always been the darling wish 
of my heart to call you daughter. Will you 
not try to grant it?” 

Lucille sprang up and walked the floor 
rapidly for a few minutes-; then she stopped: 

“I will, aunt. Iwill use every eflbrt to 
win him. You ace right. I have always 
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k>ted Mfti and hated her; bhtl thon^f joa 
loved her, and that you wished it, and I 
locked tip both love and hate. Kow I aA 
free, and 1 will win hinij or—deserve Co lose 
Ivm P She threw herself into a chair, and 
buried her fade in her hands, and when, a 
few minutes later, she lifted it, all traces of 
her passion Were gone. She smiled languidly: 

** 1 was absurdly dramatic, aunty, wasn*t 
I? 1 shan’t indulge again for some time. 

I think VII go and see what our doves are 
doing. They have had such a start, tiiat it 
u best to lose no more time. Follow me 
soon, aunty.” And she left the room. 

J ustine and Aubnry were in the library 
arranging some relics of Anbury’s wander- 
ihga. They did not hear Lucille’s catlike 
step, and she apprized them of her presence 
by saying: 

"Most devoted of brothers, what sacred 
relics are those? Would it be sacrilege if I 
were to touch them?” 

"Kot at all, my faircouain; it would be an 
honor far beyond their deserts. Tonch and 
admire, but ask no questions. Some of their 
histories are too black to be investigated.” 

"Ask no questions! Anbury, have you for¬ 
gotten I am a woman ? What is this?” She 
held up a bit, that looked like polished ivory. 
" I warn you, halt on the threshold T 
"Never! I will brave the terron behind 
the doorl What is it?” 

" That is the great toe of a bandit-chief, 
who, after killing numberless people, was at 
last caught and banged. His body was quar¬ 
tered, and hung up to dry; and after the 
birds bad picked off the flesh fit did dry, as 
iuteuded), the bones were distributed around 
as charms against diseases, i got this from an 
old peasant woman. I was suffering from a 
^Dw fever, and she gave it to me as a great 
favor, with the solemn assurance that it 
would cure me, if 1 wore it euustautly 
around luy iieck.” 

" iiut you didn’t do it!” 

■ " 01 course 1 did. That is, 1 wore it till 
the old fellow’s ghost became so annoyiug 
in his demands for his missing member, that 
I was obliged to lock it in a box and put it 
in another room to obtain a decent night’s 
sleep. This broke the spell, and 1 didn’t put 
it on ^ain. Don’t look around so nervously, 
Lucille. He isn’t here. The old fellow told 
me he would never dare to cross the ocean, 
because he was afraid of sea-sickness. That 
was the reason he was so anxious to get the 
toe before 1 ieft” 


; Aubury, you are.vile! How can you 
say such horrible things?” 

"It is not my fault, mademoiselle- I 
warned you that investigation would be dan¬ 
gerous. Shall 1 give you the history of 
that?” He pointed to a mouldy-looking 
object 

“ No, no, I of you! If that fair ivory 
has such a dark story, I shudder to think of 
the horrors that may-wrap that mnsty thing. 
Justine, your taste must be cheerful to enjoy 
such things. Let her revel in them alone, 
Anbury, and you come open the organ lor 
me. I must exorcise that ghost with mnsic.” 
And she walked to the instrument 
Lucille played the organ well Her indo¬ 
lent nature harmonized perfectly with the 
deep dreaminess of its tone. Anbury loved 
the organ, and be fully appreciated the 
beauty of her playing; and she knew that 
Justine would have the relics to herself, as 
long as she chose to keep him by the instru¬ 
ment And for an hour the glorious melo¬ 
dics of Mozart and Handel rolled through 
the room. Mrs. St Dunstan did not follow 
Lucille as requested; better stiI4 she sent for 
Justine, and they were alone. Lucille threw 
her whole soul in one deep sobbing chord, 
and then took her bands from the keys. 

" Don’t stop !'* said Anbury; and he caught 
her hand in bis to detain it 
"Tired! 1 could listen to that music for¬ 
ever! Tou play divinely, Lucille.” 

. "Doesn’t Justine play?” 

"Yes, but not like you. Her musical 
power lies in her voice,” 

Lucille drew her Angers over the keys a 
moment, and then said, absently: 

"Is it not strange, that though we often 
find people of obscure detraction to possess 
fine voices, they seldom have any talent for 
instrumental executioiu” 

Aebury looked at her, half puzzled, half 
indignant. 

"What do you mean by tha% Lucille?” 
he asked. "Who is ot obscure extraction?” 

"1 don’t say that any one is; but you 
know Justine’s parentage is wrapped in per¬ 
fect mystery.” 

Anbury’s eyes sparkled unpleasantly. 
"Lucille, Justine’s history dates from tbe 
time she was adopted into this family. Be¬ 
fore that, it matters not whether she dwelt 
in a palace or a hovel; her connection with 
it is blotted out forever.” 

Lucille saw nt once that she had made a 
false move, and that she most skirmish bril- 
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liantly to regain her position. She laughed 
her low soft laugh. 

“What a zealous champion, you are, Au- 
bury. Justine ought to forgive my ill-na¬ 
tured remark for the enthusiasm it awak¬ 
ened, 1 wonder it you would defeud me so 
gallantly. I fear not” 

She turned her great eyes up to him, and 
he being only a man, felt his wrath cool, and 
a little nervous flush spread over his fore¬ 
head, as he replied: 

“What reason have you for that silly 

idea?” 

“Is it silly? I hope so; but, Anbury,I 
have always had an idea that you cared very 
little for me.” 

Aubury looked at her curiously. What 
did all this mean ? Was she trying to flirt 
with him ? But there was no sign of co- 
queting in her face. Here eyes were down¬ 
cast and her expression was sad. 

“Lucille, what a whimsical brain you 
have. 1 thought you were too sensible to 
let such cobwebs grow in it.” 

“Are they cobwebs, Aubury ?” 

“Of course they-are; brush them down as 
soon as possible.” 

“Ko; you will have to do that.” 

“ I? well. I’ll not be long about it; what 
shall I begin with ?” 

Lucille looked up and smiled. 

“ O, something very devoted 1 Teach me to 
play chess, as patiently as you did Justine.” 

“ATay I never have a heavier task,” laughed 
Aubury, as he raised her hand to his lips. 

“Ohow pretty! Rehearsing for theatri¬ 
cals, or in live earnest?” cried a voice, and 
Justine stood beside them. 

“if done well, in earnest, if botched, re¬ 
hearsing, of course; which say you, madam 
eaves-dropper?” 

“I can’t pass judgment without investi¬ 
gation and reflection, and at present I 
haven’t time for either. Mamma says that 
the day is so fine she tlvinks a drive will do 
her good. I am to go with her in the car¬ 
riage, and she wishes Lucille and you to go 
on liorseback. Don’t be lazy and say no, 
Lucille; and Aubury, don’t feel just like a 
smoke, for she has ordered the horses, and I 
was to request speed in your preparations. 
Come, Aubury, your spurs, sir; and Lucille, 
your habit and plumes,” 

“ It seems to me, young lady, that you are 
queening it right royally. I suppose, Lucille, 
that we poor subjects have naught to do but 
obey. What say jiou?” 


‘A ride will be delightful,” replied she 
relapsing into her indolence. “ Let me pass 
Aubury; I must get ready. Come, Justine.” 

Half an hour later they were out in the 
bright sunshine. ^ 

Lucille looked well on horseback, and she 
knew it; and this morning she was looking 
her best Her bl^k habit and heavy plumes 
set off her slight figure and olive complexion 
perfectly. She looked like an oriental prin¬ 
cess who had become a convert to the dress 
and heresies of the West 

“ W’hat a handsome pair they are,” said 
Mrs. St Dunstan. “ O Justinel if all might 
yet be well between them I” 

Justine looked at her. 

“ Why, mamma, aren’t they good friends ?” 

“ Yes, friends; but I fear that is all. Is it 
possible, Justine, that you have forgotten— 
but no; it is I who foiget—you were too 
young at the lime to notice such things. 
Aubury has loved Lucille from her child¬ 
hood ; and her rejection of him drove hirn 
to Europe.” 

Justine’s eyes opened wide, and she felt 
a little sick tremor at her heart. 

“O mamma, isn’t it dreadful?” 

“ It is dreadful, my child, if she persists in 
her refusal, tor Aubury will never love anoth¬ 
er woman. But I hope, I trust, she will 
change. Aubury is so noble, so handsome! 
It is almost impossible for her not to love 
him.” 

Justine looked vacantly at the passers. 
Suddenly she'spoke: . 

“Mamma, are you sure he loves her yet? 
Remember how he spoke when you said she 
was comiug.” 

“ My dear little girl, you are yet a novice 
in the deceit of life. Do you suppose a man 
will willingly expose a bleeding wound, even 
to a mother? No, Justine, the forced light¬ 
ness with which he spoke told me the flame 
was burning still. Fate grant that 1 have 
not brought liiem together again in vain.” 

Justine again looked out of the wiudow. 
Presently she said: 

“Mamma, do you think that Lucille would 
make him happy ?” 

“Lucille would make any man she loved 
happy. It may only be a whim, but, Justine, 
I have fancied that you do not love Lucille. 
I hope I am wrong; but if not, for my sake, 
for Anbury’s sake, curb the feeling, and join 
with me in doing all you can to secure your 
brother’s happiness.” 

Justine turned from the window* 
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“ Mamma, Anbury’s happiness ■will always 
be my first and dearest care* If it is as. yon 
say, 1 will love Lucille for his sake.” 

Suddenly the scene at the ot^an flashed 
before her. Her heart grew cold, and she 
said, wearily: 

it must be so; he does love her.” 

She leaned back on the cushions, and a 
carriage containing some of Mrs. St. Dun> 
Stan’s friends passing them at that time, the 
conversation closed. That evening, in a dis¬ 
tant corner, Aubury played chess with Lu¬ 
cille, and by the fireside Justine read the 
last novel to her mother. 

The chess lessons continued regularly from 
that date; but their evenings were so often 
interrupted, that Lucille proposed to take 
her instrnctious during the day; and every 
morning till luncheon, she and Aubury spent 
over the board. Lucille was a model pupil. 
The confidence and trust that she displayed 
in her teacher were beautifuL She would 
not touch even a pawn without his sanction. 
Had she been old or ugly, Aubury might 
have thought her stupid; but as it was, he^ 
found that small white hand fluttering over 
the board, and those great dark eyes full of 
trust and faith turned up to his, far from 
disagreeable. He was not in love with her; 
far from it. He knew she was a heartless 
flirt, and probably flirting with him; but what 
man would not be pleased to have a beauti¬ 
ful woman take so much trouble for him? 
and unconsciously he reflected the tender¬ 
ness of Lucille’s glances. Mrs. St. Bunstau 
was delighted, and Justine, trying to tell 
herself that she was glad, sat by her sofa 
and read to her, or spent her time in her 
own room. 

The season was gay, Justine and Lucille 
were the leading belles, Mrs. Duustaii’s 
health improved so much that she was able 
to act as chaperone, and through her encour¬ 
agement, Mr. Brown became more assiduous 
in his attentions to Justine, and hovered 
about her like her shadow. Justine fretted 
tinder this, and would have openly rebelled 
against it, but Lucille had so skillfully mo¬ 
nopolized Aubury that he did nut notice her 
annoyance, and lier pride and feelings being 
both hurt by this, she suflered in silence; 
and soon Mrs. St. Dunstau’s intimate friends 
began to hint their congratulations to her in 
regard to the brilliant prospects of her chil¬ 
dren. 

The season was near its end, and late 
hours and the doll ache of her undefined 


sorrow began to show on Justine. Her color 
faded, and the outlines of her face grew 
sharp. Mrs. St. Dunstan noticed the change, 
and bade her spend her mornings on her 
lonnge. Justine gladly obeyed, for her spir^ 
its were in that state of nervous depression 
in which compaiiioiisbip is absolutely pain- 
fuL Aubury and Lucille still played chess, 
and Jostine tried not to think bitterly of 
them. One morning; as she lay half dream¬ 
ing, she received a summons to go to her 
mother. She arose slowly, and obeyed. 
Mrs. St. Dunstan sat i!i her chair holding an 
open letter in her hand. She pointed to 
a seat when Justine entered, and began look¬ 
ing over the letter, its contents evidently 
pleased her, for her face was oveiflowing 
with benignity. Slie read the letter through, 
and holding it open in her hand, she began: 

“Justine, my dear, this morning I received 
this letter from Mr. Brown. Of course, after 
his faithful devotion of the past winter, yon 
will not be surprised to leani that it is to re¬ 
quest my permissioo to address you.’^ 

She paused, and Justine leaned by in her 
chair, looking a trifie paler. Mrs. St. Dun¬ 
stan held the letter towards her. 

“ Would you like to read it, dear? It is a. 
delicate manly letter!” 

Justine put it away. 

“No,no! Ido not want to see it! Mamma! 
mamma! you might have spared me this!” 
She buried her face in her hands and burst 
into a passion of tears. 

Mrs. St. Dunstan looked at her a moment 

“ Justine, what is the meaning of this? X 
am both shocked and grieved. 1 can see 
nothing very terrible in a gentleman’s offer¬ 
ing you his hand. Politeness demands that 
you should at least be grateful fur the 
honor!” 

Justine raised her head. 

“ Mamma, I am very grateful to Mr. Brown, 
but 1 cannot accept iu” 

Mrs. St. Dunstan’s brows knit, but she 
kept her temper, and said,quietly: 

“ Justine, you are a foolish girl, and yon 
are throwing away something you will re¬ 
gret for life. I have seeu a great deal of 
the world and men, and I have never seeu 
a man X would rather give you to, than Mr. 
Brown. Have my wishes no weight?” 

“ Tes, mamma, your wishes are everything 
to me. But I don’t want to many any one. 
X want to stay with you and Aubury.” 

“You talk like a child, Justine! Think 
of my failing health and years; is it prob- 
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able that I shall he with yoii inttch I6fbg6if ? 
And Aubuiyj d6 yon think hfe arid Lricftie 
will care to be burdened with a sister?*’ 

“Burdened! I will never be a bnrdehfo 
him. I would toil day and night to seire 
him,” 

“Don’t talk sentimental nonsense, child! 
If you wish to prove your affection, respect 
his wishes and accept Mr. Brown.” 

The color swept over Justine’s cheeks. 

“Does Aubury wish me to accept Mr. 
Brown ?” 

“ Of course he does. He wishes to see yon 
settled in life, and you will never have a bet¬ 
ter chance than this,” 

The color fled from Justine’s face, and she 
grew very pale. She looked steadily at Mrs, 
St. Dunstan, and said in a low hanl voice; 

“Mamma, you can tell Mr. Brown to 
come.” And without waiting for a reply, 
she left the room. 

She did not return to her apartment, for 
the servant was cleaning it. Lucille was 
out; she thought Aubury was with her, and 
She went into the library. She sat down in 
a large chair, and then, her forced calmness 
giving way, she burst into tears. A sound 
•washeard behind her, a quick step crossed 
the room, and Aubury stood beside her. 

“Why, Justy! what is this? what is the 
matter?” 

Justine threw her arms around his neck, 
and sobbed harder. 

Aubury drew her close to him, and 
smoothed the hair from her temples; and he 
Saw how thin she was; how distinctly the 
blue veins showed through, and his con¬ 
science smote him that this should happen 
and he not notice it.” 

“Justy, little sister,” said he, tenderlyj 
“ tell me what troubles you.” 

A sudden resolution seized Justine; she 
raised her head, and asked, earnestly : 

“Aubury, do you wish me to marry Mr. 
Brown ?” 

“Wish you to marry Mr. Brown! Justine^ 
are you crazy?” 

“I don’t know,” said Justine. “Perhaps 
I am. He has proposed for me, and mamma 
says you wish me to marry him.” Site took 
her arms from his neck, and leaned back 
wearily. 

Aubury shut his month firmly, and the 
fines around it grew harder. 

“ Justine,” said he, “ I do not understand 
what you have said. It has raised a suspi¬ 
cion, which caunot, must not, be true. But 


orie thing it hai done,for tfrbicb I thank It; 
It has told rrie that 1 have been making k 
fool of myself, and that it h time I stopped, 
Justine.” He bent over her again, and his 
voice was loW, “ Do yoa really care for me ?*’ 

“Aubnry, yon know I love you better tbaft 
the whole world. If you were my own 
brother—” 

“Stop, Justine! I am not your brother, 
and it is not a brother's love I ask or offer. 
Justine, will you be my wife?” 

The room swam around. Justine grasped 
the arms of her chair, but she did not speak. 

Aubury bent lower. 

“One word, my darling. That is the only 
love I will have. Can you give it?” 

And Justine raised her eyes to his mid 
answered, “ Yes.” 

“God ble!b yon, my darling!” And he 
drew her to his bosom. And neither heard 
the soft rustle of a dress die away In the hall. 

Half an hour later a servant entered the 
room and handed a letter to Aubuiy. He 
opened it and said: 

“How unfortunate! A telegram from a 
fnerid who is very ill, and wishes me to 
come to him at once. What shall I do, Jus¬ 
tine?” 

“ Go, of course. When will you have to 
Start?” 

Aubury looked at his watch. 

“Directly, if I would reach Mni to-day; 
and to-morrow might be too late. It is too 
bad, Justy; but get back sf)me of your roses 
while I am gone. Bay good-by to mother 
and Lucille; I’ll not have time. Heaven 
protect you, my darling!” And with a 
Aubury was gone. 

Justine went to her room. She did not go 
to Ifench. In her happiness she shrank 
from meeting any one. She wanted to enjoy 
it alone, and tell herself over and over that 
it was real. She felt a little nervous about 
Lucille, too. Her name had nut been men¬ 
tioned by Aubury or herself. She knew 
that Lucille had no heart to break; but her 
vanity would be deeply wounded, arid Jus¬ 
tine, in her happiness, pitied her, and dread¬ 
ed to meet her, fearing that she Would read 
her secret from her face. Poor Innocence! 
Lucille had the secret already, by a far less 
honorable means. The day passed away, 
and night began to falL A knock sounded 
on the door, and then His. St. Dunstan en¬ 
tered. Justine sat at the window,her morn¬ 
ing-dress unchanged. Mrs. St. Dunstan 
looked pale, but she smiled and said: 
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“i came to tell yoii to wear j^anrblne poj^ 
iln, Justine. Mr. Brown admites yOn verj 
inach in tbat.” 

Justine started np,—“ Mr. BroWn!” Jor 
the last few hours Brown Had been ah nn- 
tnown quantity in her mind. Wow she re¬ 
membered her consent'of the morning, and 
that to cancei it she must teli her mother 
her promise to Anbury. She tried to Speak, 
but the words stuck fast in her throaty and 
hfrs. St. Dunstan continued; 

“ Tes, Mr. Brown! you speak as if you 
had never he.ard the name. He will be here 
this evening to fonually address you.” 

Justine made a desperate effort: 

“Mamma, 1 am so sorry! I cannot see 
him! I have promised to marry Anbury!” 

A deep flush dyed her cheeks as she spoke, 
and she looked pleadingly through the glooni 
at Mrs. St. Dunstan. 

For a moment the gaze of those pure 
young eyes checked the Words that rose to 
Mrs. St Dunstan’s lips. Beyond them, 
through the mists of tlie. past, she saw the 
grave eyes of her husband look on her with 
sad reproach. She heard the loved voicdsay, 
“We must give her a daughter’s love;” aiid 
like the cry of an avenging aiigel, came her 
answer, “ Harry, I sliall do my duty.” Bat 
only a moment did memory plead for jus- 
tine. Pride and ambition had made its 
power very weak. Turning a look ot hate 
upon the girl, she burst out: 

“And is this tlie return I am to have for 
all my kindness? for the years that I have 
cared for you and saved you from a pauper’s 
lot ? Do not think that I am surprised, I 
have long seen your arts; but I trusted that 
Anbury’s sense and pride would save him 
from them. But he was no match for your 
low cunning. Fool that I was, to think I 
could turn mud into snow. But yon shall 
not marry him 1 My hlood shall never min¬ 
gle with the base tide that fills your veins! 
No! I would rather see him in his coffin!’’ 

Justine put her bands before her eyes, aiid 
uttered a low cry: 

“ Don’t! don’t, mamma! you will kill me?’ 

Mrs. SU Dunstan looked at her quivering 
form. Again her husband’s face rose before 
her, and she, too, grew pale; but she had 
gone .too far to retreat, She Was firm in her 
purpose, but she handled the knife With a 
gentler hand. 

“ Justine, I have been very harsh ^ For¬ 
give me. But O! you knovr not how youf 
words wounded me. Put the thought from 


you, boy child. &mbmher, 'th'at'he is your 
brother.” 

JUstiUe raised Her head. 

“ Wo, teamhia, he is nottny brother, and 
he will not accept a brother’s love. O 
Heavenly Father, why "didst thou not take'me 
When fhou didst my mother?” 

She Sank into her s'eat, and sobbed. 

Mrs. St. Dunstan walked the floor with a 
closely-knit brow. - Finally, she stopped be¬ 
side Justine. 

“ Justine,” said she, “lis'ten to me. ilver 
Since you came beneath this roof I have tried 
to do my duty to'you as faithiully as if you 
were ray own child; and till this day I have 
never bad cause to regret it. Justine, I ten 
you idainly, yon cannot marry Anbury. Bfce 
lUuSt marry a woman who is his acknowl¬ 
edged equal in every respect. You know 
you are not. It is nonsense to talk of love. 
Accept BiioWn, and Anbury’s fancy will soon 
die. Ill regard to yoUiself, do yonr duty to 
Brown, and time will do the rest. I tnisj 
you have good sense enough, to see that it is 
best to do as 1 wish; but if you have noli 
you will not oiily forfeit my friendship fe'f- 
dver, but yon will ruin Anbury; for not one 
cent of this Wealth does he touch, if be 
marries yon. Wow, Justine, I am done; 
and as siipe'rfluons Words are painful, to 
both, PH leave you to make your decision, t 
trust it Will be to dress, and receive llr. 
Brown. And she sailed out of the room. 

Poor Justine did not move. She was too 
stupefied to thiuk, or even to weep. She 
looked diUarily out into the. Street, where 
the lamps were beginning to twinkle. Tbd 
darkness crept into the. room and closed 
around lier, but she did not notice it. All 
Was dark alike to her. Presently caiub a 
knock at the door. Mechanically she said, 
“Come in.” 

The door opened, and Lucille’s voice said; 

“Why, Justine! Afi in darkness. Merdy, 
I shall break my neck! Please light youf 
gas.” 

Justine did So, and as the strong yelloW 
light fell on her face, Lucille started at tlid 
ravages a few hours had made. 

“ You want me,Lucille?” said she, quietly. 

“ Wo,” replied Lucille, “ auilty sent me id 
help you dress. She said you -were not Well, 
and Would rather not have Jane.” 

Justine looked at her a moment, and said: 

“Thank yon; I need no help.” Theh a 
thought rushed through her brain; sh8 
Clutched it as a drowning man does a straw. 
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“Tea,” she exclaimed, eagerly, “you can 
help me! you can save me!” 

She went to her, put her arms around her, 
and looked at her with hungry eyes. 

“Lucille, dear Lucille, you must know 
what has happened. Mamrap loves you; you 
have great iuflueuce with her. Plead with 
her for ns, Lucille. Sher may yield to you.” 

The eyes of the wounded deer were never 
more piteous than hers, but Lucille put her 
from her, and said, coldly: 

“ileally, Justine, I am sorry for you, but 
I cannot heip you. Of course you cannot 
understand our feeiings on.the subject. Poor 

aunty is terribly humiliated; and Justine_ 

I beg your pardon—but considering the 
many favors she has eonferred upon you, I 
think you are acting very ungratefully. 
Shall I help you dress, my dear?” 

Justine drew herself up haughtily: 

“Thank you. Hiss De Grey, I will not 
trouble you. Tell Mrs. St. Dunstan I refuse 
decidedly to see Mr. Brown. Good-evening.” 
And she walked away. 

Lucille looked at her a second, and then, 
with a sneering laugh, left the room. 

Justine clenched her hands tiglitly, and 
paced thoroora. There were no tears, no 
stupor now. Her face was firm and hard as 
marble. She paused before her desk; a 
dailypaperlay ou it. She picked it up and 
looked over its eolumns eagerly, till her eyes 
rested on the following: 

“ Wauted.— By a lady going to Europe, a 
governess for a girl of eight. A young lady 

preferred. Apply to Mrs. L. BL M- 

House.” 

Justine’s hand shook. She looked at the 
date of the paper. It was several days past. 
Too late! The situation was taken long 
ago. She threw the paper down and was 
about to resume her walk, when she thought, 
* Perhaps it is not too late,” and then with 
sudden decision she said aloud, “I’ll try it!” 

And before she could waver she was out 
in the dark street. It was a fearful thing 
for her, who, from her ehiidhood, could count 
the times she had walked in the street at 
night, to be out in it alone, unprotected. 
But Justine felt those days of petted luxury 
were over, that the first chapter of her life 
was closed, and that, at the opening of the 
second, she stood as friendless as the first 
had found her. She drew her cloak closer, 
and walked quickly «a. The hotel was not 
far. Once, after sb had reached it, and 


stood with the bright bell-handle staring pit- 
llessly at her, her heart grew faint, and she 
half turned away, but in a moment slie con. 
quered the weakness, and pulled the bell. 

“Is Mrs. L. H., stopping here?” she asked 
of the servant. 

“Tes marm—miss.” 

“Can I see her?” 

“ I think not. She denied all visitors, be* 
ing very much engaged.” 

Tiie dead ache of disappointment came 
over Justine, but she called up all her cour¬ 
age, and made one effort more. 

“ But you can take a message for me. 
Tell her a young lady wishes to see iier in 
regard to her governess advertisement. It 
will be a great favor.” And she held a bank¬ 
note towards him. At once he was all smiles 
and attention. 

“ Certainly, miss. Just step in here,, and 
I will be but a few minutes.” He opened 
the door of a small reception-room, and Jus¬ 
tine went in and sat down. In a short time 

he returned. Mrs. H- would see tlio 

young lady in her room. AVould she be so 
good as to follow him ? 

Justine rose, and with a calmness much, 
like that which supports the criminal on tho 
scaffold, followed him to Mrs. H.’s room. 
That lady rose from a-half-packed trunk .and 
received her kindly, but with an air of busi¬ 
ness. 

“ You call in response to the governess’s 
position,” said she, before Justine could 
speak. And then glancing at Justine’s plain 
but rich dress, she added, “ You wish it fora 
iriehd, I presume.” 

The frank self-reliance of her manner re¬ 
assured Justine more than any amount of 
sympathy would have done, and sliereplied: 

“No, madam, I wish it for myself. Pardon 
my applying at so late an hour, but I only 
saw ypur advertisement a short time ago. 
Is the situation still vacant?” 

“ Yes. I have had a great many appli¬ 
cants, but they cither knew too much or too 
little. Lulu is my ouly child. Perhaps I 
am over-particular in regard to lier govern¬ 
ess; but I think there ought to be somo 
half-way place, between starched old maids 
and gushing schoolgirls.” 

Justine actually smiled. 

“After those remarks, madam, it is a fear¬ 
ful trial to my modesty, not to withdraw at 
once; but ”—and her face grew sad—“ it is 
very important fcr me to have the position, 
if you consider me comoetent.” 
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Mrs. H. looked at her latently for a mo^ 
went, and then put her through a short cat¬ 
echism, tlie result of which was satisfactory. 

“ I like you,” said she at the dose. “ You 
are the woman I have been looking for; and 
now we must try to make a bargain. In 
the first place, can ysu be ready to sail at 
ten'to-morrow moniing?” 

“Yes,” replied Justine, quickly. 

“ Yery well. All the rest is easily man¬ 
aged. I suppose yon have references, but I 
have no time to look after them. You have 
a true honest face and I’ll take you on its 
recommendation; I don’t think it will play 
me false. The steamer sails at ten; be here 
at eight; that wiH leave us time for your 
ticket, and other arrangements. And now, 
I must dismiss you, for I have a great deal 
to attend to, and you will need all the time 
you have. Good-night;” and she opened the 
door for Justine to go out 

Mrs. St Dunstan and Lucille sat at lunch 
alone. Aubury was still with his fiieud. 
Justine had not left her room. 

“Do not disturb her,” said Mrs. St Dun¬ 
stan at breakfast; “ she needs rest, I will go 
to her by-and-by;” but the morning passed 
before she had courage to meet her. “ I 
hope she is not ill,” said she to Lucille at 
lunch. “Perhaps I had better send Mary 
to see.” She rang and sent Mary. In a 
short lime she returned. 

“ Miss J ustiue is not .in her room, mad- 
ame,”she said. 

“Not in her room, Mary? You must be 
mistaken.” 

“ No, raadame. The room is all in order, 
but Miss Justine is not in it” 

“ It is very strange. I will go myself. 
Come, Lucille. And together they went to 
Justine’s room. They fonnd everything as 
Mary had said, but no Justine. 

“ It is very strange,” repeated Mrs. St 
Dunstan, as she looked around. “ She has 
risen early and gone out I will inquire if 
any of tlie servants saw her.” 

“ Wait, aunty,” called Lucille. “Here is 
something that may explain allf and she 
handed her a note. 

Mrs. St Dunstan opened it and read half 
aloud: 

“ My drab Mamba,—P ardon me if I of¬ 
fend by calling you so; it is for the last 
time. You called me ungrateful; you 
wronged me deeply. All those years I have 
carried a debt of gratitude, which Ihawe 


prayed God wonld one day let 'me rej^y. 
He has done so, I am going away from yon. 
Do not reproach yourselfi Heaven has op¬ 
ened a way for me to earn my bread, and I 
am contented. Do not search for me; it 
will be useless. Forgive me the pain I have 
caused you, and do not quite forget Jus¬ 
tine.” 

Mrs. St Dunstan crushed the note in her 
hand, and staggered to a seat 

“Gone! Gone! and I have driven her 
away! Miserable, miserable woman!” 

Lucille put her arms around her. “ Don’t, 
aunty, I am left to you!” 

“ You I And what are you, compared to 
my trno-hearted, bright-haired Justine? O 
Harry! Harry! do not look so sternly 
at me.” 

Lucille saw words were vain. She let her 
spend her remorse; and then with words 
of honeyed poison she stifled its voice, and 
proved to her that it was for the best 

“Heigho! St Dunstan under the Eagle’s 
wings once more! I thought you had left 
the nest forever, and sworn allegiance to 
some crowned head the other side. 'When 
did you arrive? and how are mesdames, 
votre femme et votre mere?” 

This greeting was.uttered by Will Bently, 
one of Anbury’s old-time friends, as they- 
met in the reading-room of a fashionabla 
hoteh 

“ I will answer backwards,” replied Aubn-. 
ry, as he freed his hand from Bently’s crnsh- 
iug grip, “ and say, they are well. I arrived, 
yesterday. In regard to the first, my dear 
fellow, a married man has no right to pre¬ 
fer any country, faith or state of being; but" 
to go, think and do, just as his gracious 
spouse decrees.” 

“■WhewP’ whistled Bently; “an enticing 
picture for a bachelor.” 

“ Very. Fou have no idea of the amount of 
mental labor it relieves one from. Get mar¬ 
ried, Will, as soon as possible.” 

“ Thank you. I’ll think of it. But wait a 
minute, Aubury, you are just the man I 
want” 

“What for? Short of cash? That’s the 
way they begin the other side.” '' 

“Look here, Aubury,—do you want —” 

“ No, my dear fellow, I want nothing. My 
cnp is full to oveifiowing. Had I Aladdin’s 
lamp, Pd let it rust, for want of rubbing. But 
state your want, my boy; satiety has not 
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made me insensible to tUe desires of iay feii- 
low-creatures yet. Whsrt is it?” 

“ Ton have almoEft knocked it out of my 
bead with your confounded nonsense. It is 
this—a uewprima donna comes out to-night 
at the Academy. Three or four of us ire 
going to hear her, aud you are just the chap 
to go with us; for having the notes of the 
nightingales of tlie other side fresh in your 
ears, you will be able to judge correctly of 
her merits, and tell ns whether to be enthu¬ 
siastic or cynicaL Will you do us the 
honor?” 

Anbury yawned. 

“ Who is she?” 

“ lladeinoiselle Isola; an American, I be¬ 
lieve, but educated in Milan. She is said to 
be beautiful.” 

Anbury shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Pm married, and never look twice at a 
woman under sixty.’* 

“We will blindfold you, and you’ll hear 
the better. Will you go ?” 

“ Yes, if nothing more enticing tnms up. 
Meet here? Very well. What, two o’clock! 
and I’ve a lot of baggage to hunt up before 
three. Marry the first woman who’ll have 
you, Bently! AureSovr.” 

This scene occurred three years after the 
disappearance of Justine; and Anbury, his 
mother and wife had just returned from 
Europe. Yes, he had nCarried Lucille. He 
rtturned the hext day after Justine’s fligiit. 
Mrs. St. Dunstan’s remorse had subsided by 
that time, and she told him Calmly that Jus¬ 
tine had fled; fled without a word of fare¬ 
well to one of them; without a cause for her 
conduct, or a hint as to where she was going, 
and leaving only a few Words, saying that 
sile was unworthy of their love, and begging 
them to forget her. In the violence of her 
first grief, Mrs. St. Dunstan destroyed the 
note; and the only witness for Justine was 
gone. 

At first Aubnry was stunned, then he de¬ 
fiantly refused to hear a wonl of ill against 
her, and employed every means that wealth 
could command and skill devise to track 
Irer, but in vain; miles of water already iay 
between them. Baflied and sorrowing, he 
^T6 Up the search, and hid alike the doiibts 
and wounds he could not silence, beneath a 
mantle of cyhicistn. His mother Watched 
him anxiously, and titiCIlIe, Who now fived 
With her aunt, felt “ hope grow gray.” But 
despair was not one of her Weaknesses; pa¬ 
tiently and carefully she played her game. 


What remained for Anbury but to yield? 
and two years later she was his wife. 

■ The Academy was crowded, when Aubnry 
and his friend took their seats, a few min- 
ntes beihre the curtain rose. Aubury looked 
carelessly around the house, and half 
yawned. 

“ That’s not fair, St Dunstan,” said one 
of the party. “ We cannot permit that fill 
after the first act.” 

“ I expect to be revelling in the music of 
dreamland by that time.” 

“We wont mind that, for you will be quiet 
But seriously, I don’t think you will be so 
very much bored. This little Isola is said 
to be something wonderful.” 

“ That doesn’t make her individual by a 
long distance. They all are. The most sa¬ 
gacious and wonderful animals in the whole 
kingdom.” 

The curtain rose. The opera whs “ Son- 
nambula.” The chorus was not bad, and 
Anbury’s eyes were still open when Amina 
appeared on the stage. A sliglit start, 
and then he drew his breath hard, and 
clenched his hands till the nails sank into 
the flesh. It was Justine! 

The curtain fell upon the first act Isola 
Was a success; and wave after wave of ap¬ 
plause rolled through the house. 

. Bently turned to .iubury. 

“ Shall I add—” He stopped Short The 
seat was empty. 

In the confusion of the first tiproar Aubn- 
ry had escaped, and made his way behind 
the scenes. 

He went to the prima donna’s dour. A 
smart-looking French maid was just about 
to enter. 

“ Be so good as to give that to Mademoi¬ 
selle Isola,” said lie, presenting his card. 

The maid shook her head, and did not 
take it. 

“Mademoiselle’s orders are explicit; she 
receives no one.” 

“ But I am a relative.” 

She smiled incredulously. 

“ Ah, monsieur, the whole city would soon 
be relatives, if that would admit them to 
mademoiselle.” 

Aubury took a bank note from his pbeket 
and offered it to her. She stepped back. 
“ IffOnSienr, I serve mademoiselle.” 

Aubury gnawed iris mustache with rage 
and disappointment. At that moment the 
door Opened, and Justine’s voice called, 
“ Jacquelle 1” 
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Anbury gave the maid a look so fierce 
that it made her start; and before she 
conld recover herself he (lushed the door 
open, entered, and closed it behind him. 
Justine’s back was towards him. She saw 
a man’s shadow fall before her, and turned 
indignantly. A startled cry; 

“Justine!” 

“Aubury!” 

. And they stood face to face. For a mo¬ 
ment neither moved; and then Anbury held 
out his arms. His voice was husky. • 

“Justine, will you come to me?” And 
she sprang into his embrace. It was only 
for a moment. Then she tore herself away. 

“No, no! I must not! Why have you 
come ? O leave me!” She buried her face 
in her hands and sobbed. 

Anbury ^w like marble. He put his 
arm around her; she shrank froiii him^ 

“Justine! Justine! What does this 
mean? Wliere have you been all these 
years ? Wiiy did you leave me ? Speak, or 
I shall go wild!” 

But Justine did not speak. He waited a 
few minutes; and then hi a voice stem 
with pain, he said: 

“You will not speak, Justine! Ton re¬ 
fuse to explain the past! Must I believe 
what they told me; that you deceived us 
all, that you were unworthy of our love?” 

Justine raised her head; her eyes flashed, 
but her cheeks were pale. 

“Did they tell yon that? Were they cru¬ 
el enough to tell you that? And you can 
believe it?” 

“No, I cannot, I will not believe It, if one 
word, one look of yours refutes it. Justine, 
did you ever love me ? If so, trust me how.” 

She clasped her hands on her breast. 

“ I can bear this no longer, Aubury. I 
will tell you all, and trust all to you.” 

And she went to him, and leaning her 
head upon his shoulder, told him the cruel 
story of the past. 

When she bad finished, he put her from 
him, and with clenched hands, and the 
veins standing out in great knots upon his 
brow, he paced the little room. Suddenly 
he stopped. He clutched Justine’s arm 
like a vice, and whispered throu^ tightly 
shut teeth: 

“God may forgive them, Justine; I nev¬ 
er can! Ducilie is my wife!” 

“They wait, uiademoiselle,” said Jao- 
qnelle at the door. 

She drew her arm away. 


“Yes, yes! your wife. Anbury! Jacquelie, 
come to me !” She leaned heavily against a 
chair. 

Jacquelle rushed to her. 

“O mademoiselle! She is dying! Wretch, 
you have killed herP 

Aubnry bent over her. 

“ Be calm! She is only faint. Bring wa¬ 
ter! Wait, wine is better.” 

Jacqnelle hurriedly brought a glass, and 
held it to her lips. The hell rang for the 
curtain to rise. 

“ Go tell the manager, that mademoiselle 
is ill, and cannot appear again to-night.” 
But Justine held her back. 

“No, stay.” She rose to her feet. “I am 
better now. I can go. Give me your arm, 
jacqnelle. Good-by, Aubury.” And lean¬ 
ing on Jacquelle she went out for the stage. 

Aubury remained a few minutes; and 
then, weaker than she, he dared not trust 
himself to act his part among his frieuds,^ 
and left the theatre by a side door; And 
Justine, how did she pass through the 
ordeal? 

Bravely! Once on the stage again, her 
strength returned. She sang nobly, grand¬ 
ly; and the next morning, the fashionable 
world was ringing with her fame. 


Lucille sat Mly over her chocolate and 
rolls. The three past years had dealt kind¬ 
ly with her; Mrs. St. Dunstan was the re-, 
flection of Miss De Grey. The same clear 
complexioh,- the same dreamy eyes, the 
same Indolent grace. A close observer' 
might see that she was older, and that the 
shadows of a few wrinkles were beginning 
to show; but Lucille didn’t permit close oh-' 
serration. She was alone. Mrs. St. Dun¬ 
stan, senior, had not left her room, and 
Aubury had not been seen since the even¬ 
ing before. He had sent her neither warn¬ 
ing of nor excuse for bis absence, but she 
did not seem at all troubled; there wias not 
S trace of the distress usually exhibited by 
Wives- under such circumstances. In fact, 
Lucille's married life was not overflowing 
With affection and solicitude for her hus¬ 
band. She had loved Aubury as well as she 
<»uld love anything; but after she had 
gained the prize she paid so li-igh a price for, 
tbe indolence of her nature asserted itsellj 
and as Aiihnry did not fan the flame with 
much ardor, it soon died out to a very faint 
spark. She looked at her watch. 

. “ Nearly twelve. It is strange that Aa- 
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bnty do9s not come. Where can be be? I 
am glad mamma isn’t down; she would be 
anxious.” 

At that moment all cause of anxiety "was 
removed, by her husband’s entering the 
room. He walked to the other side of the 
table, and looked at her. Even her calm¬ 
ness was ruffled by the change she saw. He 
was pale and haggard, and the dark eircles 
under his eyes told that he had not slept 
during the past night. She was about to 
speak, but he stopped her. 

“ Pardon me, but I have a few words to 
say. They are not pleasant, but they are 
unavoidable, and they shall be brief. Last 
night I saw Justine, and forced from her 
unwilling lips the true story of her flight. I 
will not dwell on what she said. You, prob¬ 
ably, could tell me more than she would. 
The past is beyond recall. I will not waste 
reproaches or regrets, but deal with the fu¬ 
ture, which is in my power, Lucille. The 
law has made you my wife; before the 
world I shall still treat you as such; but be¬ 
yond that, from this hour forth we are 
strangers. I leave it to you to tell my 
mother what has happened. Good-morning, 
inadara!” And he walked quickly out of 
the room. 

The St. Dnnstan mansion was refurnished, 
regilded, and bedizened throughout; and 
then its doors were thrown open to the fash¬ 
ionable world. Lucille entertained magnif¬ 
icently and dressed faultlessly. Too indolent 
to say ill-natured things, her temper was 
considered faultless, and she was wor¬ 
shipped by all as reigning deity. She bore 
her honors gracefully. She felt she had 
bought them too dearly, but her ambition 
was satisfied; and though the ache would 
not be lulled, the pain never reached her 
face. But it was not so with her husband. 
The lines around his mouth sank deeper; 
his eyes grew sterner, and more than one 
silver thread glistened in his dark hair. He 
was faithful to his compact, and always at¬ 
tended his wife in public; where, from the 
scrupulousness of his attention, no one 
could even suspect the dark gulf that yawn¬ 
ed between them. But when the door 
closed on the world the mask fell off, and 
they stepped back to the cold civility of 
strangers. Only once since that morning 
had Anbury mentioned Justine’s name. At 
her request, he had offered her forgiveness 
to bis mother, and asked her to see her. 
She refused. “ Justine bad made mischief 


enough. She had outraged propriety, by 
leaving her protection and throwing her¬ 
self on the world. She washed her hands 
ofher, andif Anbury were wise, he would 
do the same.” 

And Anbury showed his wisdom, by being 
at the backdoor of the theatre every night, 
to protect Justine to her home. He never 
missed a night No matter at what brilliant 
affaire Lucille might be, he left her long 
enougji to perform this service for Justine, 
and then returned. 

Of course this could not escape Mrs. Grun¬ 
dy long; and soon, scores of tender hearts 
were bleeding for “poor Mrs. St Hunstan, 
who must feel so terribly over her husband’s 
scandalous flirtation with that opera singer. 
What dreadful things men were, to leave 
such a pure beautiful angel as his wife, for 
that bold painted thing. It was too dread¬ 
ful.” 

These rumors reached Anbury’s ears, but 
he paid no attention to them. They came 
to Lucille, too. Her pride smarted under 
them; and once at her request Anbury’s 
mother remonstrated with him. Hia reply 
was: 

“ Tell Lucille, that when I have sinned 
against her as deeply, as she has against me, 
I will acknowledge her right to reproach 
me.” 

The snows of winter melted. April 
showers had shed their freshness, and the 
pink buds of May began to open. Already 
wornont belles were leaving the city to re¬ 
fresh themselves with a month of pure air 
and rest, before the summer campaign 
began. 

The St. Dnnstan mansion was among the 
first closed, and Lucille and her mother es¬ 
tablished themselves in a seaside vHla. An¬ 
bury remained in the city. Justine’s en¬ 
gagement was not yet ended, and Anbury 
would not leave her alone in the city. Lu¬ 
cille secretly chafed under this, and his moth¬ 
er openly remonstrated, but in vain. He 
took them to their villa, and returned to 
Justine. 

One, two weeks passed. Justine’s last 
night came. Her farewell was “Lucia.” 
Never had her suceess been more brilliant. 
The house shook with applause; and when 
she came before the curtain, she was near¬ 
ly buried in a flowery cloud. How the 
women envied her; and how the men wot^ 
shipped her; and how iu the midst of all 
this glory her heart lay heavy like lead, and 
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Blie would gladly Tiave exchanged with the 
lowliest happy mortal in the throng. The 
cruel stories had reached her ears, and she 
had resolved that night to send Aubury 
from her. 

At lagt enthusiasm was exhausted, and 
she escaped to her room. She hastily ex¬ 
changed her dress, and went out to her car¬ 
riage. Aubury was waiting for her as usual. 
He handed her in, took his seat beside her, 
and tliey rolled away, Justine leaning back 
wearily on the cushions. 

“Are you tired, Justy?” said Aubury. 
“ One would think that triumph was enough 
to put fresh life into thb dying. Thank 
Heaven! it is tlie last. To-morrow you 
must leave the city. I have made arrange¬ 
ments with an excellent lady, to take care 
of yon. I shall go with you, and see you 
safely settled; and then come to see you 
very often.” 

Justine sank deeper in the cushions, and 
said in a low voice: 

“Heaven bless you. Anbury, for your 
kindness; but I cannot accept it!” 

Aubury looked at her in alarm. 

“ Hot accept it, J ustine ? What can' you 
mean? Do you prefer any one else?” 

“ O no, no, yon know that. But, Anbury, 
you must not go with me or visit me this 
summer. Do not think me unkind, for 
Heaven knows it is harder on me than you. 
Ton are all I have in the world; but duty 
says it must be so. Aubury, the world 
knows nothing of our past. To it, you are 
the rich Mr. St. Dunjtan, and I only a suc¬ 
cessful actress. Did you think it would let 
our friendship pass unnoticed ? Ah, no, no. 
Sometime ago I heard unpleasant rumors; 
but I did not heed them, for you were more 
to me than all the world could say; but 
they grow thicker and blacker; and now, for 
your s.ake, Aubury, they must be silenced.” 

“ For my sake, Justine?” 

“Yes, Aubury. Ton bear a proud old 
name. I never can be the means of casting 
a stain upon it And besides—Lucille! 
Think of her!” 

“ Think of her! Would to heaven I could 
blot her existence from my memory. Jus¬ 
tine, I have not told you, for I hate the 
sound of her name; and I knew, too, that it 
would pain yon, but since I have known the 
story of the past, Lucille and I have been 
strangers. These rumors reached her long 
ago. They hurt her pride. Let them; but 
they cannot touch her heart She has none.” 


A silence followed; and the tears slowly 
rolled down Justine’s £sce. Aubury bent 
over her. 

“0Justy! Justy! Will yon really send 
me from you ?” 

“ I do not do it, Aubury. It is the world P 

Aubury burst out passionately: 

“Tbe world! Justine, is the world more 
to you than I am ? It has given you all it 
can. Can it give happiness? To-night 
you are loaded with its honors. Do they 
fill the void in your heart? Those tears say 
no. Put the world from you! Scorn it! 
Defy it! Come to me, Justine! I wilt be 
more than ali the world to you. My dar¬ 
ling! my darling?’ 

She loo'xed at him with a frightened gaze. 
He tried to take her hand; but she shrank 
from him. 

“Do not shrink from me, Justine. We 
belonged to each other before they came 
between us. It is no sin to take back orrr 
own. Justy, will you come ?” 

Justine bent her head low in her hands. 
God only saw the fearfui struggle, God only 
knew the depth of her desolation. At last 
she raised her head: 

“Aubury, I will go with you! And may 
God judge me according to my temptationP 


“Pm afraid we’li have rather a rough 
night, captain,” said a gentleman, as he 
stopped at the side of Captain M., of the 
steamer “Dolphin,” bound for Liverpoot 
The captain looked anxiously over the black 
tumbling mass of clouds. 

“ Yes; I fear we shaU. A very unusual 
thing for this season, and come up like a 
thunder-clap.” 

“Not if the engine works; and we ean 
keep her head to the wind. But if that 
should break down; God help ns! The Jer'- 
sey beach lies behind us. I can hear the 
roar of the breakers now. No ship could 
live in them thirty minutes.” 

The captain walked away; and a lurch 
sent the gentleman below. 

Night came on, and the storm grew hard¬ 
er. By midnight it was a hurricane. The 
vessel labored fearfully; each minute it 
seemed she mrrstgo down; but still the en¬ 
gine creaked and snorted, and held the 
waves at bay. Justine had retired early to 
her stateroom. Before the storm became 
so loud she slept, but the increased fury of 
the tempest awakened her. She arose, put 
on a thick wrapper and shawl, and not car- 
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Ing tp endure the confusion she knew wopld 
be in the saloon, she sat down to wait what 
would happen. Suddenly there was a loud 
crash. Then all was still a moment; and 
then the ship was thrown violently on her 
hoam end, and Justine was hurled from her 
seat. For a momeiit she was stunned; but 
recovering herself, she struggled to her feet, 
as Anbury’s voice called: 

“Justlnel Justine! Come out at once. 
We are in great danger!” 

The engiue had broken down! 


Mrs. St. Dunstau and Lucille had spent' a 
stupid day in the villa. In fact, they had 
been bored for some time. They had had 
no guests; the neighboring houses were 
stai empty; and the scenery of the “Hook” 
is not sufficiently rich to support ecstasies 
more than a week. In truth the villa was 
not a cheerful place in solitude, with the 
green ocean in front of it, the narrow strip 
of white sand beneath it, and the blue river 
behind it It was truly marine; and iooked 
as if an anchor cast on the green High¬ 
lands, opposite, would make it a much safer 
dwelling-place. Lucille had been reading, 
and Mrs, ShDunstan sleeping, the whole af¬ 
ternoon. Ai. length Lucille threw aside her 
book, and walked to the window. 

“Ibelieve, mamma, that it is going to 
storm. The ocean looks positively frightful. 
I wonder if it is possible for us to be washed 
away?” 

“ Of course not, Lucille. Do you think 
any one would have been so foolish as to 
put the house here, if it were? Is Anbury 
coming down to-night?” 

“ I’m sure I don’t know. Ton forget he 
doesn’t honor me with his confidence.” She 
spoke with a bitterness, that for her was 
violent. 

“ I wish that worthless ja^e were at the 
north pole.” 

“I wonder if that wouid do any good?” 

“Why?” 

At this moment dinner was announced, 
and the subject dropped. The storm grew 
more violent, and it seemed, indeed, as if 
the two waters would meet and swallow 
them. They retired early to find uncon¬ 
sciousness in sleep. But in vain—the 
shrieking and howling of the wind made 
sleep iiripossible. 

Mrs. St, Dnnstan’s windows overlooked 
the ocean, and through them, drawing aside 
the curtain, she could see the wild white 


hiliows break on the beach, and occasionally 
the spray would dash against her windows. 
She closed her eyes to shut out the sight, 
but in vain: the surging waves were still be¬ 
fore her, and their ghostly peaks seemed to 
nod to her with meaning gestures, till she 
could endure it no longer and rose'to close 
the curtains; 

Suddenly, “Boom! Boom!” rose the 
sound of guns from some vessel in distr ess 
—a solemn apd awful warning, rising above 
the roar of the wind and waves, and then 
the room was illuminated as though by a 
flash of lightning. It lasted about half a, 
minute, and when,itdied away she saw from 
her window a great red ball of fire hanging 
over the water. At first it was stationary; 
then it trembled, and then it grew still again 
for a second. At last it burst into a hun¬ 
dred little tongues of flame, wliicli shot up 
and became lost in the darkness. By the 
quick glare thus caused, Mrs. St Diinstan 
descried the tall masts of a vessel, which 
stood out sharply defined against the black 
sky for a moment, only to vanish into dark-, 
ness as the light faded suddenly away. Lu¬ 
cille now rapped at the door, and when it 
was opetted, exclaimed: 

“Is it not frightful? We shall all be 
killed. O, if we were only out of this dread¬ 
ful place 1” 

“Calm yourself, Lucille. It is a wild 
night, and the storm is indeed fearful. No 
one can sleep; so put on your wrapper, aitd 
we will sit together.” 

The two women dressed themselves and 
sat with mute lips, looking out into the 
darkness with wan faces. Alas! they little 
dreamed what that stranded ship held for 
them. An hour passed, and then there was 
a loud rap at the door; the frightened ser¬ 
vants, who had been cowering in the kitch¬ 
en, opened it. A gronp of men stood there. 
Men with dripping clothes and rough faces, 
but with true and honest hearts. 

“ Can you give us a little fire here, and 
«ome blankets?” asked the leader. “Here’s 
a man from the wrack. He looks pretty well 
used up, but there may be some life in him 
yit 'We’ll try for it any way. Move lively 
there; and build up a fire. Ladies, you had 
better stand back.” 

But held by some power, they stood still; 
and the men bore the dripping form before 
them. The brine-soaked clothes clung tightly 
to it, the hair was matted on the forehead; 
and a cruel gash was across one cheek; but 
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Bplte of all one glance told tbem the truth. 
It was Anbury! 

Neither shrieked, neither fainted, hut 
their eyes were riveted on that ghastly form, 
and each felt her hand had helped lay it there. 

Gently, and with tearful eyes, those rough 
men bore the body to the fire, and used every 
means to restore life. But it was in vain— 
Anbury was dead. In the gray dawn they 
laid his cold form in the little parlor above, 
where his wife and mother sat^n mute agony. 

The day broke on a dismal scene. The 
tossing sea; the black river; the shattered 
wreck; and the group of wild figures on the 
sand. The vessel was utterly destroyed, on¬ 
ly her naked ribs remained bristling above 
the waves. All lives had been saved except 
two—^the woman who fell over the boat, and 
the man who jumped after her. Later in 
the day, when this tale came to the ears of 
the stricken women, Lucille looked at her 
mother, and she raised her clasped hands to 
heaven and moaned: 

“ God forgive me 1 I have killed both 1” 

The day wore on, and at the change of 
tide word came that the woman was found. 
Mrs. St. Dunstan arose and said: 

“ Come, Lucille,we must go and claim her,” 

Lucille drew back. 

“ What! If I can bear it, you should not 
break down.” And arm in arm they walked 
down to the beach. And there, on the cold 


wet sand, her clothes dripping, and her long 
bright hsur tangled with seaweed, lay Jus¬ 
tine. Long and silently, rrith bowed heads, 
they gazed upon her. They knew why she 
was there. They knew that sin had brought 
her death; but their agonized hearts felt 
that theirs was the greater crime; and that 

“All that remains of her, now is pure, wo¬ 
manly.” 

Mrs. SL Dnnstan bade them take her up 
and bear her to the house, and in the dim 
room they laid her by Anbury, united at 
last in the wedlock of death. 

With all the pomp of wealth Anbury St 
Dunstan was laid to rest in his ancestral 
vault. But they could not mock with emp¬ 
ty honors the clay they had scorned in life. 
They made her grave on the Hook. Them, 
where in summer the hot sun beats pitiless¬ 
ly down, and in winter the sky stretches a 
low leaden arch, beneath which the ghostly 
cedars cast weird shadows; where the bleak, 
winds whistle, the seagulls shriek, the sharp 
sand scurries by, and the deep-voiced ocean 
sobs its deathless moan. There they laid- 
her, so young, so bright, so true; and over 
the grave they raised a pure white cross iu- 
scribed: 

“JHSTINE. 

IX)ST AT SEA. 

Aged 2L’' 
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KATHIE. 


BT arABGABET VKBXE. 


** Now, girls, if you can only manage to 
live there three or four months, the land will 
be onrs for all time. 1 know it looks hard, 
but I see no other way for us.*^ 

I looked into my father’s pale careworn 
face, and then glanced over to Kathie, who 
stood locking and unlocking her pretty white 
fingers as though in some way they held the 
solution of the problem which just then was 
puzzling us. 

“ I don’t mind the place, father,” she be¬ 
gan, in her sweet voice, “ Together, with our 
books, music and sewing, Lulu and 1 can 
stand almost anything; but it seems solene- 
ly for a couple of girls to go ofi* iuto the 


heart of the prairie and live by themselves. 
Besides, if either of us were taken suddenly 
ill, or if danger should in any way come to 
us, what could we do?” 

“ Why, tlie nearest neighbor is not more 
than five miles away, and he’ll look you up 
every week or two, perhaps every day or two; 
besides, either one of you is strong enough 
to walk that distance in case of emergency. 
The house is away from the road, secluded 
by a growth of cottonwood, with a brisk lit¬ 
tle creek near. No one will know that you 
are there, so yon will be in no danger from 
in truders. I would not ask it of you if there 
were auy other way, or if I could go myself; 
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but as my health is, you know that constant 
medical attendance is necessary to me—” 

A violent fit of coughing interrupted him, 
and Kathie and I, more touched by that than 
iK'e could have been by aught else, put our 
arms about liis neck and promised to do as 
he wished. True, we had a good cry over 
it when we were by ourselves, but before 
him we w'ere in good spirits, planning, cheer- 
full}', about our quarter of a year's sojourn 
on father’s claim of one hundred and sixty 
acres^ 

Our minds once made up, we put the dark 
side of the picture out of sight, and began 
to look for the brighter touches. We laid in 
B stock of provisions that would have victu¬ 
alled a family of six for the given time. We 
took our sewing-machine with two bolts of 
muslin; packed up a big box of books, our 
guitar, father’s violin, and music enough 
for an orchestra, and started for the wilder¬ 
ness. Once in four weeks we were to have 
our mail brought to us from the outer world, 
together with little necessaries that must be 
obtained from time to time. Our only society 
in the meantime, must be that of each other, 
unless we counted our six Brahma hens and 
a brood of ten young chickens. 

We found the place precisely as it had been 
described to us, a dilapidated cottage that 
must have been thought almost palatial at 
the time of building. It was built of logs, 
of coui-se; but it had four rooms, two of 
which were fit for use. There had been an 
entry running tlirough it, but the front as 
well as the back door was off its hinges, giv-' 
Ing the prairie wind a splendid chance to 
scurry through. There were shaky stairs, 
also, and one large room above that had not 
progressed beyond bare beams and railers. 
A few boards were placed across, path-fash¬ 
ion, but beyond that, nothing had been done 
in the way of improvement. 

“A fine chance to lock up of nights!” was 
Kalhie's first exclamation, as she pointed to 
the unhinged doors. 

“Xo bolts or locks to the two habitable 
rooms, either,” I made answer. 

“Well, since we shall have nothing more 
formidable tiian musquitos and snakes to 
lock out, I suppose there is little use in being 
afraid. We can set the doors up of niglits, 
and take them down in the morning. That 
will answer just as well as locks and hinges.” 

So we set up housekeeping. The man 
who carted our movables thither put up our 
stove and bedstead, made ns a shelter for 


our hens (which, by the way, the first strong 
wind blew over), stopped long enough to 
drink a cup of coffee, and hope we shouldn’t 
be lonesome, and then set his face home¬ 
ward. It was weeks before we looked upon 
a human countenance again. 

At the very ouUet we began life in a sys¬ 
tematic way; had a regular time for break¬ 
fast and dinner; sewed, and practised our 
music afternoon and evening, and filled up 
every niche of the lime witii reading and 
writing. Then we had all our household 
labor to perform, washing, ironing, cooking 
and scrubbing, and though our hands did 
not keep remarkably wiiite, w'e were never 
more healthy in our lives, or had more vora¬ 
cious appetites. 

For a time everything went along smooth¬ 
ly. We had two or three hard storms with 
wind and terrific lightning. A giant cotton¬ 
wood was struck at the door, and the creek 
was so swollen with rain that it overflow'ed 
its banks, and made pretty good headway 
towards the house. We soon grew as fear¬ 
less of iiights^as we had ever been, sleeping 
with our windows as well as our doors set 
wide open. 

One day, while we were outstrawberrying 
something occurred to unsettle ourequanim- 
ity. We seldom left the house together, or 
went from it but a short distance, thinking 
it safer for one of us to remain constantly 
on guard. But this morning was particularly 
fresh and sweet, the prairie grass was flecked 
with crimson berries which we were just in 
the mood for picking. Beside, we had been 
practising assiduously at our music, and felt 
the need of exercise in the open air. I do 
not know how long we had been at ourpas- 
time, eating, gathering the delicious fruit, 
laughing and chatting as girls are wont to 
do if they are wholly free from restraint, 
when we were startled by hearing a few 
distinct notes struck upon what seemed to be 
father’s violin. 

Kathie dropped her basket and looked up 
with whitening face. The violin was her 
particular forte, and the notes struck were 
in a difficult passage of the opera which she 
had bden practising that morning. 

“ Somebody is at the house. Let us go,” 
she said, clasping my arm. 

Butjust then there came a bolder touch 
upon the instrument, and the opera was 
played through as if by a master hand. 

“ I believe I shall faint,” Kathie whispered. 

I threw my basket of strawberries 
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straight in her face, forgetting for the mo¬ 
ment that they were not water. It was so 
ludicrous that she could not keep from laugh¬ 
ing. She wiped the crimson stains from her 
cheeks and forehead, and took a step or two 
towards tiie house. 

“ There is no use in fearing a man or wo¬ 
man who can play like that,” I said, sooth- 
iiigly. 

“A woman!” repeated Kathie, half scorn¬ 
fully. 

Tlie flash of her eye and the curl of her 
red lip I did not understand then, and so I 
looked at her wonderingly. 

“ Shall we go?*’ she asked, impatiently 

Just then the violin was touched again, 
an old Italian melody floating softly ftom it 
Kathie sank down upon the grass, a sudden 
color rising to her pale cheeks. 

“Let us go,” I said, moving forward “ If 
we have guests we should meet and welcome 
them.” 

Kathie put out a detaining hand. 

“ Not yet, Lulu, he may play again Be¬ 
side, I dare not go.” 

The child was tremfcHng with excitement. 
I put a strong arm about her and lifttd her 
“to her feet. “ Come, dear, perhaps our Fate 
is waiting for us.” 

I spoke carelessly, hut the words afi^cted 
her strangely. 

“^Perhaps so, O Lulu! if I only dared 
Bpeak r* 

“Your dear romantic creature, there is no 
need of speaking,” I answered, not knowing 
what she meant. “Come along. Let us 
find him.” 

We were but a short distance from home, 
although the house was lost to view behind 
a swell of the prairie. In a few moments 
we were stealing softly in at the door, I, at 
least, intent on catching sight of the un¬ 
known intruder. We were too late. Every¬ 
thing was silent there. The violin in its 
case as Kathie had left it, my guitar in its 
green covering beside it. Not a single arti¬ 
cle of furuiture, not a piece of music dis¬ 
turbed. 

“ It was some one outside, Kathie,” I said. 

But Kathie made no answer. Instead, she 
caught up the violin and played the difflcult 
opera without a single mistake. She did not 
look at her music cither. 

I clapped my hands softly, but she did not 
heed me. Then she began the Italian melo¬ 
dy, and played U through just as we had 
heard it. 


“You have played it before, Kathie?” I 
asked, gravely. 

“Never.” 

“You have heard it.” 

She blushed rosy red. 

“ Tliere is some mystery here that I do not 
understand,” I said, speaking slowly, and 
looking with steady eyes into her face. “ ^oa 
never told me— 

“ I had nothing to tell you,” she said, 
quickly, interrupting me. 

“ Nothing that you wanted to tell me, you 
mean,” I answered, more hurt than I cared, 
to let her know. 

She went on with her music without an¬ 
other word, and I turned away to attend 
some household duty. But from that lime 
there was a shadow between us—an inex¬ 
plicable something, which lessened the 
warmth of our kisses and the clasp of our 
bands. It did not show itself in words, for 
we were too true to speak impatiently or 
unkindly to each other. We were mother¬ 
less, and from the time of earliest childhood 
had been all in all to each other. I was two 
years Kathie’s senior, and for that length of 
time we had been separated, while she was 
at school in an Eastern State. Nevertheless, 
during that probation Iliad believed that I 
shared her every thought, the inmost secrets 
of her heart, as she had mine, 

A day or two after this incident, a messen¬ 
ger came to us with our letters, and a package 
of books and papers. I noticed that Kathie 
caught eagerly at a letter that bore her name, 
and when, a moment after, I turned to ask 
her some trifling question, I found that she 
had stolen softly out. 

“Kathie has some secret love affair,” I 
thought, more troubled by the conviction 
than I had ever been before by aught con¬ 
cerning her. But I did not question her; 
how could I? Her confidence had been giv¬ 
en heretofore spontaneoii'^ly and without re¬ 
serve. When she withheld her secrets from 
me, I thought I had no longer a right to 
know them. And yet, of our loves, or our 
preferences (for we had not gone beyond 
them), how freely we had conversed! how 
readily shared each other's thoughts! 

If we had been in any other save that se¬ 
cluded spot, I would have written to my 
father at once. Yet I see now that my way 
of reasoning was weak in the extreme. A 
danger to Kathie was a thousand times more 
to be dreaded there than it would have been 
in the heart of home^ among friends who 
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loved and cherished her. And yet, after all, 
I had so little upon which to ground niy 
fears a floating strain of music, which, after 
all, sotne wanderer might have played as he 
rode across the prairies—a note, a letter, 
which she did not see fit to share with mel 

But from that time Kathie played upon 
her Violin as if by inspiration. The old diffi¬ 
culties which had obstructed her way nieited 
before her, and she made such rapid progress 
as astonished me, and still she seemed to be 
going furtlier and further from me. 

One day as we sat by the open door (I 
speak advisedly, the door was always open), 
we were startled by the sudden appearance 
of a large Newfoundland dog. He came to¬ 
wards me first, but as I reached out my 
hand, he caught sight of Kathie. With a 
short joyful bark, he bounded past me to her 
side. 

“Leo!” she cried, putting both her arms 
around his shaggy neck. “How glad I am—” 

She stopped short and looked up into my 
wondering face. 

“What does it mean, Kathie? Wliose 
dog is it?” 

“ I think I shall claim him myself if no 
one calls for him,” she answered, evading 
my question. 

I stooped down to read the name engraved 
upon the silver collar about his neck It 
bore the dov’s name. Lzo, and the initials, 
G. M. 

“What does G. M. stand for?” I asked, 
pointing to the letters. 

“ How can I tell ?” 

“How did you tell the dog’s name? Why 
were you so glad to see him ?” 

The look in her eyes grew pitiable as I 
questioned her. 

•'Dear Lulu, dear darling!” she cried, put¬ 
ting her arms about me, and looking down 
into my face. “I can’t tell you—at least 
nothing but this. Fate seems against me, 
or for me, whichever way you will. I came 
here to evade it, but it follows me Don’t 
question me further. I love you—rest on 
that.” 

Darling, blessed Kathie! if she could only 
have shown me her heart then, I might have 
saved her! 

All that day the dog Leo watched by her, 
following her wiiichever way she turned. 
When she sat down be lay at her feet; at 
night, when she slept, he kept close by the 
bedside. But a sense of coming danger was 
upon me, and I could not sleep. If I lost 


myself for a moment in uneasy slumbers, I 
was startled by my own dreams—of some 
terrible danger to Kathie. Another night 
came and went in the same way, and still 
another came. I never shall forget the tiiird. 
There were signs of a storm in the sky, and 
a moon nearly at its full was trying to fight 
its way through the clouds. The cotton¬ 
woods siglied as tliougli a breaking heart 
was moaning tiirougli tliem, and the cUirpof 
restle-ss birds struck witli a lonesome sound 
upon my ears. 

“ I believe there is to be a dreadful storm,” 
Katliie said. “I wish we had some one 
witii us.” 

“We are as safe here as anywhere,” I an¬ 
swered ; “ and for tliat matter, as safe alone.” 

“ O Lulu, how can you be so strong?” she 
asked. 

Just at that moment a bark from Leo at¬ 
tracted her attention, and she ran away 
from me towards the creek, calling his name. 

I never shall forget how she looked at that 
moment. Her pretty hair floated hack from 
her fair face, an eager happy look slione 
from lier eyes. Did slie know? 

I turned toward the house and sighed, for 
my heart was very heavy. A few moments • 
passed, and she did not return. The storm 
was rising fast, and I went back to the door 
and calieil her name; 

“Katliie I Kathie!” 

But no answer came. Only the distant 
mattering of the thunder, the sighing of the 
wind, and the cry 4f a homeward flying bird. 

“ Kathie! Kathie!” 

I ran down the bank of the creek, but saw 
no one there. Then I called loudly for Leo 
but heard only the breath of the coming 
storm I ran up and down the banks of tha 
creek, wildly calling her name. O, the ter¬ 
rible agony of that moment! O, the wild 
desperation of my soul, with that double 
darkness witliin, and without me! I went 
back to the bouse, only to find silence and 
desolation. Then the storm broke. Peal 
after peal of heavy thunder sounded, flashes 
of lightning came tliat liglited the landscape 
for miles around; after that the fearful 
wind and the driving rain. Worse than all, 
tile question that burned through heart and 
brain, “ Wliere is Kathie?” 

I5y-and-by the wind lulled, the lightning 
grew paler, and the muttering of the thun¬ 
der more distant, bat the roaring of the wa¬ 
ters of the creek was loud and angry. The 
moon came out, and going towards the banks 
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of the little stream, I found it had swollen 
to the size of a large river. All this—and 
where was Kathie? 

I^eed I tell of the night that followed? 
How age came upon me as I wandered alone 
over the wet prairie, and called the name of 
my darling by the roaring waters, “ Kathie! 
Kathiel” here and there, yet waking no an¬ 
swer? Nothing but the blank loneliness— 
the fearful despair! At last the morning 
earae; came sunny and bright, as it always 
comes to souls in agony, seeming to mock at 
their lamentations. 

To me it brought no hope, no gladness. 
I did not know where my darling w’as. Twp 
days elapsed before the creek went down to 
its usual size, lly that time I had found our 
far-off neighbors, and they jcMiied me in my 
search. It was not long continued. Not a 
hundred yards from our home we found 
Kathie, dead 1 Dead, and not alone. Adark- 
liaired man,'« with brown silky beard, had 
met his‘fate with her, and still further off 
poor Leo lay, caught as they had been, in the 
debris of the stream, which had drifted hito 
a little cove and become fastened there. 

As their dead bodies w’ece borne towards 
our bouse, another party came; a pale-faced 
woman, with a little child in her arms. Her 
husband was Ic-st. She and her friends were 
searching for him. I knew, as I looked into 
her iace, that this was not her first grief— 


the apparent loss of her hosbaud. Her eyes 
were full of yearning sadness, and her mouth 
wore a look that grief always leaves upon its 
victims. In a moment a thought came to 
me like a revelation. The mystery that had 
puzzled me for weeks grew clear as sunshine. 
KatJde had loved this teomon’s husband! 
They had died together. Thank God that 
it was so; they were dead! 

“ Your husband is here,” I began, reach¬ 
ing out ray arms for her child. But wait— 
tell me his name.” 

“ George Harston. He must have been 
drowned in the creek, for his horse came 
home without him.” 

She followed me into the bouse, low sobs 
breaking from her lips. She knelt by the 
bedside, but as she did so, caught sight of 
Kathie’s dead face. 

“And this ? For God’s sake tell me—who 
is this?” 

“ My sister,” I answered. “ They died to¬ 
gether.” 

Our eyes met, and she understood me. 

“He followed her West; gave upborne— 
everything for her. He loved her better 
than he did me,” she moaned, taking her 
little one from my arms, and hugging it 
tightly to her breast. 

1 could not speak, but in my inmost son! I 
thanked my God that they were dead. 
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Mr most lorely girl!” said I, “ the sad 
case is just this: It costs more money to 
marry than I can aSord just now. God 
knows, I wish I had more, but I have not, 
and you and I must put up with the dis¬ 
agreeable circumstances just as we find 
them for the present.” 

■ She looked at me and sighed. 

. “Well, well, I’m sorry, but I’U stand 
yt»r» dear boy, until you are tired of 
me, or get rich.” 

“ It may not be so long, after all,” I re¬ 
plied. “As for being tired of you, that is 
too absurd, my duck, too siUy. Don’t say 
SO again; it makes me miserable.’’ 

“Ton told me you were going to C 
■WTiy, Dick?” 

‘ ‘ Business for the infernal firm. Jewels 
to carry to a lady whose daughter is about 
to do what you will one of these blessed 
days—marry.” 

“And don’t you wish to go ?” 

“No; frankly, Katie, Pm strongly im¬ 
pressed with the safety of home, when I go 
about with some thousands of dollars in 
my care. Our man was robbed last time, 
you know, and got his discharge.” 

“He was above you?” 

“Tes, he had three thousand a year, 
and I have just half.” 

“ You are as good a judge of jewels and 
setting as he ?” 

“ Yes, quite—^perhaps a better.” 

“ Yheu carry these safely, and they will 
give you hm plax^e. Then we can be mar¬ 
ried—if you like.” 

I plucked up. I confess I had been de¬ 
spairing. Katie had always , been bright 
and cheering, but I had been downcast, in 


consequence of my failure to attain the 
position I wished, and the consequent de¬ 
ferring of my marriage to her. 

I hastened my departure; I took my 
jewels, eight diamonds and one large ruby, 
and carried them to my lodgings. On my 
way, I called and got a handbag of leather, 
the handle of which was hollow. Into 
this I thrust the gems. .1 showed Katie 
my plan before I left for tlte train, and, I 
noticed she esamined everything carefully, 
and asked me my intentions in regard to 
my movements with particular minute¬ 
ness. This I did not at first notice, nor, in 
fact, until two days after. 

“ The jewels are in the handle, did you 
say, Dick? How did yon get them in 
there ?” 

“ O, by merely nnfastemng the rivet, in 
this way; that exposes the leather tube, 
and the gems go in. easily.”. ; 

“ You will look at them occasionally?” 

“ O no, I can feel them. That is the ad¬ 
vantage of my plan; and they are . con¬ 
stantly rmder my touch, and I need never 
expose them, in order to assure myself 
that they are there,” 

“And what is in the bag itself ?** 

“Nothing but rubbish; paper, rags, a 
book or two.” 

“I suppose the firm would value your 
services all the more, if you were attacked, 
or if an attempt was made to rob you ?” 

“ Certainly; then Ishould haye all man¬ 
ner of praise and commendation. Then I 
should rise, then I could have all I wished, 
and both of us would theu get the benefit 
of our misfortune.” 

“ When do you go—at what hour?” 
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i “At fire to-night. It is now three. You 
' .see I take an: unfrequented route. It is 
disagreeahie to meetpeople when you have 
asecret.^^ 

“ Shall Income to see you ofi?” 

“Do,'Katie. Irwiil then have something 
to think of. I hope I may get through 
/ safely, but’I feel ansious.” 

She looked: at me, shook her head, laugh¬ 
ed, andwent away. 

At five .she was there, blooming and 
smiling as usual, and I imagined she was a 
little nervous; but that might have been 
because I was going away. 

As the train left, she stood waving her 
handkerchief, and I carried the sight of 
her handsome fate in my mind all the rest, 
of the journey. 

I had-told her everything respecting my 

- plans. I was to stop at Warwick, a station 
half way to my destination, and go on 
from there in the morning at four o^clock. 

- I was to stop at a hotel. I noticed that she 
scemed to pay the most extraordinary atten¬ 
tion to what I said, and even asked me 

• -over and over again, in order to impress it 
upon her mind. • I put my bag by my side, 

‘ and passed my arm through the handle, 

• and composed myself to my ride. Seven 
' hours later I aiTived at my stopping- 

place. 

I looked about ine before dismounting 
from the cars. I could see no suspicions 
person: All were ordinary travellers; none 

• were muffled, none eyed me suspiciously, 

, and no one followed me. 

^ I went to a retired • hotel, carrying my 

• travelling-bag, and the-one containing the 
diamonds. I called for my room, and after 
supper I prejmred to retire. • Hy apartment 
contained ordinary furniture. I examined 
the doors,-And placed a pistol by the side 
of my bed, BO that-1 might be ready at a 

. ■moment’s'WamiDg. I fell asleep' with my 
precious bag beneath the clothing, and my 
arm still through the handle. 

I was partially aronsed by hearing a 
heavy church clock in the neighborhood 
strike twelve. I just remember that I heard 
it, and no more: I next felt a bandage 
passed over my head, over my moiith and 
•nostiils, snuSed a stifling perfume, then 
^became unconscious. 

I arose at daylight. Iwas in agony, ily 
head was fit to-burst. I looked about with 
half-opened eyes. I was alone'; the furni¬ 
ture was undisturbed, the door was closed 


and locked. I smelt ether, I instantly 
looked for my bag. It was gone. 

I cannot explain my distress, I at oace 
flew to the door, in order to arouse the 
house, when I was met by the porter, who, 
without noticing my distracted condition^ 
handed me a telegram, which had at that 
moment arrived. I opened it with trem¬ 
bling fingers. It was signed by the firm. 

“ Henby,—I f you should meet any dis¬ 
aster, go on to C-, direct, and await in¬ 

structions at the Adelphi Hotel. 



The telegram was correct, the stamped 
paper-bore the mark of the proper officer, 
and all was regular. I was puzzled, but I 
had no option. I asked for the train. I 
was in time. I had not one single second 
to spare. I called the landlord, and told 
him that I had been robbed, or that a4x)b- 
bery had been attempted, and bade hirn 
inform the police, and* have all efforts 
made at once for the recovery of the valise. 
I did not say what it contained; for I felt 
positive that the robbers could not have 
known of my possession of the -diamonds, 
and I did not care to advertise them and 
their hiding-place. I felt that the theft 
was merely by the tempting appearance of 
the article. 

In a perfect torture of mind, 1 went on 

to C-. *I wa3 nearly crazy. I was not 

exactly culpable, yet I bitterly reproached 
myself for having stayed at Warwick at all. 

I should have gone on. I arrived at C- 

at noon. I was nearly sick. I went to the 
Adelphi. The clerk told me that a lady 
awaited me in the drawing-room. 

The d—1 take the lady I However, I 
went and peeped in. It was Katie. She 
was pale. She h^rd my step, and she 
jumped to her feet. 

“ O Henry 1 Henry 1 did you meet with a 
disaster?’* 

I could not speak. I bowed my head. I 
saw utter ruin for both her and myself in 
whaf had happened. 

“ But here are your diamonds I” 

She produced my bag, and- thrust the 
handle into my hand. I was stupefied, 
tongue-tied, astounded. I almost fainted 
with the rush of thoughts. She took my 
hand and led me to a seat. 

“ I was afraid, Henry dear. I knew you 
were running s risk, and I don’t know 
what made me do it. But I bought an- 
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other bag, like yours, then I stuffed the 
handle full of beads, and exchanged them 
while we were waiting for the cars to start; 
then I telegraphed in the name of the firm 
to Warwick, and then I came direct to 

C-; and here are the diamonds,” 

I was overpowered. I could not speak. 
What a ^1 this was fora wife! The rob¬ 
bery appeared in all the papers, together 


with a large amount of praise for the 
shrewdness of the clerk. Katie and I kept 
the secret, and the firm, full of admiration 
for me, at once promoted me, and Katie 
and I were married in a mouth. I did a 
semce for them two weeks after, which 
was as valuable as the one Katie did; so 
we shali never teU what we know. 
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SucB a little witch as she was, this Eitt j 
Bay of whom I write! She couldn’t help 
flirting if she tried, and it wasn’t iier fault, 
of course, if men were taken in by the round 
chililish face and great innocent bine eyes. 
For they were, scores df them, and Kitty 
went on her way rejoicing, completing their 
beaihlerment by the shy looks, and smiles, 
and blushes that really meant nothing, but 
were very effective, nevertbeless. 

But in an unlucky hour for Kitty, she said 
* Yes” t«> a dark fierce-iooking young man 
wlio hart been her shadow for months. She 
wasn’t in earnest, but did it for the “ fim of 
the thing,”, and because she wanted to know 
how it felt to be “ engs^ed.” It resulted se¬ 
riously, however, for in spite of her express 
coinmaiids to the contrary, the accepted 
suitor went directly to her father and told 
him all about it. 

Mr. Bay looked at his daughter mischier- 


ously that night as she sat behind the tea- 
nrn with such a comical assumption of 
dignity. 

“ So I’m to lose my little honsekeeper be¬ 
fore long, am I ?” questioned he, significantly. 

“ Why, papa, wbat do you mean ?” And 
Kitty blushed scarlet, 

“ Mr. Gilbert called on me to-day. He is 
an excellent young man, and the son of one 
of my oldest friends. 1 heartily approve 
your choice, my dear.” 

“ He promised to keep the engagement a 
secret,” said Kitty, in a vexed tone. 

“So he told me; but concluded afterwards 
to break his promise rather than act dishon¬ 
orably. For it wouldn’t have been quite fair 
to have concealed the engagement from me.” 
•- “ I don’t know why, I’m sure. It’s only a 
bit of. my fan, any way. I never meant to 
marry him.” 

Mr. Bay look^ at her severely. 
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" rm not jesting/* stie added, pettishly. 

** He threw himself into each a passion that 
I was fairly frightened into saying * Yes/ and 
sorry enough I’ve been for it since.” 

“Are you in earnest, Kitty 

“ Yes, I am.” And the blue eyes flashed 
defiantly. 

“ Is it possible that a daughter of mine 
has so little feeling and principle?” 

“Now, papa, what is the use of lecturing? 
You know me of old. I’m in trouble and 
want you to help-me out of it.” 

“ But you’ve given your ^rd, Kitty, and 
must abide by it.” 

“ Duiii’t he break his?” 

“Yes, and was justified in doing so. But 
you are not. Still I’ll give you a choice of 
two evils, if you think marrying young Gil¬ 
bert one. Few girls would. Kitber keep your 
promise and make the best of circumstances, 
or break it and pass tlie winter in the coun¬ 
try with your Aunt Dorothy. For I’m not 
going to have you play fast and loose with 
men’s hearts after this fashion.” 

Kitty looked up into her father’s face dis- 
helievingly, but determination was writtea 
there, and filled with suddeu dismay, she be^ 
gan to plead for a reprieve of the sentence. 

But Mr. Day wouldn’t listen. “You can 
stay ill the city and participate in its gaye- 
ties on one condition only, and that Fve 
men tioned,” said he. 

; “ Was there ever anything so provoking?” 
muttered Kitty, after her father had gone 
down town. “Aunt Dorothy lives iu a for¬ 
lorn-looking old place, and it’s a perfect wii- 
derness all around her, and papa knows that 
she’s the crassest old maid in existence. 
But m be even with him yet.” 

The next morning Kitty announced her 
intention of remaiiiiug in the city. 

“But, papa, if Mr. Gilbert himself sliall 
grow tired- of the engagement, after knowing 
me better, you’ll not punish me for that, 
will you?” ■ And her eyes twinkled mis¬ 
chievously. 

“ Certainly not, child. What a question 
to ask.” 

But Kitty had a motive for it A plan 
had suggested itself to her mind, for outwit¬ 
ting both father and lover. But she didn’t 
mean to li^rry, and began tu pave the way 
for its success cautiously. 

As good luck would have it, who should 
call on her that morning but cousin Joe, the 
firm ally and abettor of all her childish mis¬ 
chief, and as ready to help her now u then. 


“O Joe! such trouble as Vm in?* And 
she clasped her hands with a pretty little 
gesture of appeal. 

“ What now, Kitty? Is your canary bird 
fractious, or is it something about a new 
dress or bonnet that doesn’t equal your ex¬ 
pectations ?” 

Kitty looked at him so reproachfully, that 
he was sobered in a minute. 

“Tell me all about it,” whispered he. 

“ I’m engaged P* And if she’d been an¬ 
nouncing her own funeral, she couldn’t have 
done it in a more solemn voice. 

Joe flushed up to the roots of bis hair, and 
clasped and unclasped his hands in a nerv¬ 
ous sort of way, but didn't say anything. 

Kitty watched him maliciously. 

“ It’s to that young Gilbert He’s a splen¬ 
did fellow, and has great dark eyes, and the 
dearest little mustache. You know him^ 
don’t you ?” 

“ No—yes—a little,” stammered Joe, to the 
delight of his listener. “But what’s the 
trouble about? Wont yourfather consent?” 
And he looked so utterly wretched, that 
Kitty, with a faint twinge of remorse has¬ 
tened to tell him the true state of the case. 

He brightened up wonderfully, 

“ Tlien you don’t love the man, after all?” 
he asked. 

“ Well, I don’t know,” she answered, med¬ 
itatively; “I never looked into the matter 
much. I suppose he’s, as good as any one, 
but I’m hot in a marrying mood at present.” 

Joe’s countenance fell again. 

“Will you tell me just what yon want?” 
said he, a little sternly, 
t ** Now don’t be cross, Joe, you’re the only 
friend I have in the world.” And Kitty 
raised her soft eyes implorin^y. 

He was mollified at once. 

“ Why not break with Gilbert and accept 
the alternative?^’ suggested he. “’Twont 
be so very dull at Aunt Dorothy’s. “I’ve a 
college friend in the neighborhood, and can 
visit you occasionally.” 

Poor Joe! the idea of having her all to 
himself was delightful, and he waited for 
her answer with subdued eagerness. 

“Is that the only plan that has occurred 
to you?” answered Kitty, sarcastically. 
“Ton haven’t much ingenuity if you can’t 
devise some other way of getting me out of 
this dilemma. I’ve no intention of becom¬ 
ing an animated fosslL Now listen to what 
I propose,” 

Then Kitty dlsdc^ her plot, and Joe 
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listened approvingiy, Md the two Iieais were 
still bent close togelner when young Gilbert 
called an hour later. He entered unm- 
nonnced, and Kitty gave such a start and 
blush at sight of him that Joe’s hopes again 
sank to zero. But it he’d been sensible, he 
would have known that her embarrassment 
was the result of surprise rather than emo¬ 
tion. 

She was very arch and winning that morn¬ 
ing until after Joe left (the little witch knew 
he was on nettles all the time), then she 
changed her tactics and grew cold and distant. 

“So you had to tell papa, hfter all?” she 
sneered. “ Men can’t keep a secret” 

Her lover tried to explain, but she wouldn’t 
listen, and gave him such a rating as would 
have done credit to the shrillest and noisiest 
of viragoes. 

^Is this a specimen of her temper?” 
thought he, escaping into the street as soon 
as possible. “ Who’d have thought her soft 
eyes could dash so, or the lines of her face 
sharpen in such a curious way? She really 
looked dangerous.” 

Had he seen Kitty laugh and clap her 
hands as he vanished from the scene, he 
(Would have been more puzzled than ever. 

The next time they met she greeted him 
with such a charming smile, and looked so 
naive and unconscious, that this little epi¬ 
sode would have passed from his memory, if 
it hadn’t been for one circumstance. 

He accidentally (?) overheard a conversa¬ 
tion between her cousin and another gentle¬ 
man. Kitty was the theme of discourse.. 

“ She’s a dear little girl, but a regnlar Vl- 
rtigaV’ said Joe. “Everybody’s afraid of 
her when she gets into one of her tantrums. 
She just raves and goes on in a way that’s 
perfectly frightful. There’s a taint of insan¬ 
ity in the blood, yon know; her aiint and. 
grandmpther died in a lunatic asylum.’* 

■ Young Gilbert listened, shuddefingly. 
These words explained the scene that had 
puzzled him before, and awakened forebod¬ 
ings for the future. 

“You saw her father come down town 
last week with his head all bandaged up, and 
heard him tell, perhaps, how terribly he’s af¬ 
flicted with neuralgia,” coutinuedl Joe. 
“ Poor old gentleman 1 ’twas Kitty did the 
mischief, for in one of her angry fits she 
threw a flat-iron across the table, and it hit 
him ill the temple. He’s anxious enough to 
marry her off, and 1 hear Gilbert's to be the 
happy man.” 


That individual tuVned pale. 6e remem- 
iered ifr. bay’s eagerness in forwarding hS 
kuit, and the wish he had expressed that his 
daughter’s marriage should take place at an 
early date. Though his love for Kitty -was 
as strong as his shallow nature was capable 
of feeling, a vixenish wife would be unen¬ 
durable. But wasn’t it possible that her 
consin was mistaken, or had colored the 
picture too highly? He resolved to wait for 
further developments. 

They came speedily. A. week later he 
C^led on iKitty, just at dark, and was ush¬ 
ered by mistake (?j into the library. The 
door between that and the dining-room stood 
slightly ajar; a woman’s shrill voice reached 
tlm from there. Was it Kitty’s? he recog¬ 
nized it; he had beard It once before, pitched 
In the same high key. 

“Don’t tell me yon didn’t mean to,” she 
screeched, more like a mad woman, than 
anything else. “ Ton did, yon did, you Uttid 
bratP’ Then there was the sound of a heavy 
blow and the shriek of a child. 

“O don’t, don’t, illss Kitty,” wailed a 
^litiful little voice. “ ’Twas so dark I couldn’t 
see when yon run Up against me, and then t 
Bthmbled and fell, and the piteber got brok^ 
en, and I tried to keep the milk off yonr 
pretty dress, but couldn’t” 

“ You Stumbled and fell,” mimicked Kittyi 
“ ni teach you not to another time. Takd 
that—and that—and that I” giving the child 
tfloSr after blow tbat resonnded through tbd 
Toom. “Slopyohr Snivelling, too. Do yoit 
hear? I’ll make yon, if you don’t.” 

The sobs were bushed up, and Kitty Went 
oh: 

“ ’Twas the prettiest dress I had, and ’tis 
Spoilt cottipletely, all through your careless¬ 
ness, you little Imp! O, if I’d only a raw- 
iide, ’twould do me good to give you jiist 
such a whipping as yon deserve.” 

“Kitty,let that child alone?’ said aneW 
voice, and Gilbert recognized it as her 
consiu’s. 

“Ishall do no such thing. “Get out of 
the way, and mind year own business?’ shS 
Shrieked, and there Was something that 
sounded like a bottle whizzing through the' 
room and crashing np against the wall. Then 
a Ilian’s groan Was heard distinctly. 

“O Kitty! how could you?” said her cous¬ 
in, reproachfully. “ You’ve cut my cheek 
terribly. See how the blood runs ?’ 

Gilbert didn’t wait to hear any more, bnt 
lied bom the boose, resolved that he wouldn’t 
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loarry sach a risen, thoagb she had the face 
and form of a Hebe. 

The front door bad no sooner closed upon 
him than the actors in the above drama, 
went off into spasms of merriment. Kitty 
stood revealed in the gaslight with dress un¬ 
injured; there was not a cut to be seen on 
Joe’s face; the child was nowhere visible. 

*'0! 01 *twas too funny!” gasped Kitty. 
“That whine would have deceived anybody, 
’twas so natural. I half sUrted myself, 
thinking ’twas really a child’s voice, instead 
of yours. You deserve a reward of merit 
for such splendid acting.” 

“ Give me one, then, and let me choose it 
myself,” whispered Joe. 

“ Well, what will you have?” And Kitty 
looked up archly. 

“ Yourself.” 

“What a modest demand!” v 

There was a mocking smile on her lips, 
but her eyes fell beneath his. 

“ Do you think so ?” And taking the mis¬ 
chievous little face between his hands, he 
scanned it closely. 

What he saw there was evidently satisfac¬ 
tory, for he kissed it over and over, and Kit¬ 
ty, though she resisted a little at first, finally 
submitted with a very good grace. 

“ * ’Tis well to he off with the old love be¬ 
fore yon are on with the new,* ” whispered 
he, slyly. “ Gilbert’s done for, and I’ve 
Stepped into his place.” * 

“But he didn’t treat me this way,” pouted 
she. 

“I hope not. ’Twonld be worse for him 
If he had. I’d shoot him in a minute!” 
And Joe tried to look belllgeieut, but failed 
woefully. 

Mr. Day was surprised the next morning 
by a call from Kitty’s late suitor. The young 
man seemed ill at ease, and stammered a 
great deal in making his errand known. 

“ I understand, sir, that insanity is hered¬ 
itary in yonr family,” he began, awkwardly,- 
“and—^and—” he paused and tried to col¬ 


lect his ideas —“ that Kitty’s aunt and grand¬ 
mother died in a lunatic asylum.” 

“All a mistake,” responded Mr. Day, pomp¬ 
ously. “ There was never a case of insanity, 
neither among my own kindred, nor that of 
my late wife’s,” 

“ But your daughter, sir, has a pecu^ar 
disposition, and I find It isn’t suited to min^ 
We should be miserable together. I desire^ 
therefore, to withdraw from the engage¬ 
ment.” 

“And have you told her this?” thundered 
his listener, white with rage. For Mr. Day 
really had a violent temper, and didn’t need 
to feign its possession, like Kilty. 

“Dear me! the father is worse than the 
daughter,” thdbght the young man. Aloud, 
he answered, “Ono! 1 came to you firsts 
(The fact was, he didn’t dare faqe Kitty vrith 
any such proposition.) 

“ Well, sir, all I have to say, is, that ypu 
are a mean, contemptible viJlaih I and if yoii 
don’t get out of my office this minute, Ftt 
kick you down stairs!” And before the 
words were fairly out of Mr. Day’s mouth,he 
started to make his threat good. 

Young Gilbert made a precipitous retreat* 
convinced that both Kitty and Mr. D^y were 
partially insane. 

Kitty listened demurely to her father’s 
version of the affair, and the anathemas hd 
hurled against her recreant lover. Once, 
though, during the narration, she shook so 
with laughter that he looked at her 8uspi<> 
iotisly. But she piit on at once such an ^ 
of wretchedness, that he ascribed it to mor¬ 
tification and wounded pride. 

Jt was not until two years afterward tha| 
he learned the truth, and Blitty was then 
mamed to Joe, who, I forgot to say, was not 
her own cousin, though she called him so, 
but a sort of distant relative. Mr. Day re¬ 
ceived the revelation good-humoredly (Joe 
had always been his special favorite), and 
was ready enough to laugh with the res^ 
over the way he bad been outwitted. . 
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LADY LYTTON’S TRAP. 

BY JIAIIIA J. BISKOP. 


"T-oi! tlii ee long days, liegin.i Mia, I leave 
you. Tlic Moors,at iny fi'ien(rs,Sir Edivards, 
arc too tciniiting for ino to refuse. BertoUl 
will obey orders, and guard iiiy treasure till 
niy return.” lie stoi)|ied, as lie s|)oko, and 
iniprintcd a kiss on the fair white forehead, 
framed in by the wealth of golden hair which 
fell over tlie beautiful face. 

“ 0 Arthur, must you leave me? There Is 
soniathiug dreary about this old mansion; 
and, besides, my heart has a strange misgiv¬ 
ing, on undefined fear. Must you go?” 

“ Yes, for a few hours,” returned the baro¬ 
net, laughing. “ It will be ploasaut to know 
my lady looks for my i-etnrn. Adieu!” 

The toils covewtov -kWcVl atr^raiej-e/i 'vkk 
aparlToniit rung to the proud step, a distant 
door opened and shut, and she was alone. 

“ Ilow Strangely nervous I do feel to-night,” 
she .said, ringing for lier maid; “ I wish 
Arthur would have del.ayed his journey.” 

“Your ladysliip’s pleasure,” said the girl, 
entering. 

“Lizctte, place that cabinet and writing 
materials in my dressing-room. No, I shall 
not require your attendance,” slie said, as the 
girl reluctantly witlidrew. 

Left alone, she .undid the heavy coil of her 
hair tliat fell in a golden haze around her, 
seating herself before a large mirror. In a 


moment the tramp of a horse in the paved 
conri, and Lady Lytton sprang towards the 
window to talie one farewell look of her 
lord. One step she made, only one, for dis¬ 
tinctly seen beneath the heavy curtain was a 
naked human foot I 

Her first impulse was to scream; her next 
to scan iter terrible situation. 

“ 0, tli.at she had not sent away Lizettcl” 
she tlionglit. She was in a distant wing of a 
rambling old house, and her cries might fail 
to rcadi the servants’ oars. For one instant 
she stood spellbound; the next, with woman’s 
fortitude, she had formed her plan. 

Humming a wild Scottish air that would 
Vto-skVekva.;; V.ve.v.\Vs\\w^ kwww wt 

turned again to the mirror, placing it so as to 
command the dreaded window. Palo witli 
fright, she drew her fingers several times 
through the shining mass of her rich hair, 
tlieii, muttering, “ I wonder if Lizette placed 
the jewels rightly,” she drew from the small 
cabinet a necklace of pearl. 

“ My bridal gift!” she conlinued, dr.awing 
the sparkling gems through her fingers, in 
full view of the ciirtaiu-concealcd ligure; 
“and this ruby, my Hertha’s parting gift!” 

For half an hour she continued to poli-h 
and arrange the gems, wondering if the loud 
throbbing of her heart was audible to her 
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dreaded guest. At length, seeming weary, 
slio placed the cabinet, half open, on a small 
table, in the inner apartment, leaving the 
lamp in such a direction tliat its liglit was 
reflected in tlio sparkling treasure; tlien 
wrapping a mantle around lier, site flung lier- 
self upon tlie bed witii an agonizing fear tliat 
slio sliould never leave it. 

Twelve, one, two tolled from tlie distant 
tower, and still Lady Lytton watclied and 
trembled. 

All was still in the mansion. O, that Sir 
Henry might return! Would Lizette kindly 
disobey Iter orders and come? Ho, all was 
still—still as tlie dcatli tliat awaited licr. 

Hark, tlie liorrible curtain moved! no, 
'twas tlie wind. O mcrcifnl saints! it docs 
move tliongli I and a dark form slowly 
emerged, witli a creaking tread, and stole to¬ 
wards tlie bed. Lady Lytton closed liereycs, 
feigning tlie calm breatli of sleep. A man 
stood beside her; he bent and watched tlie 
beautiful sleeper, and, tlirongli tlie long 
lashes, slie beheld tlie gleaming knife of tlie 
assassin. 

“ Silo’s pretty and kind,” ho wliispored; 
“pity to kill lier. Now, birdie, an ye value 
your pretty tliroat, slo ’p sound.” 

He turned and with a gliding step snugfit 
tlie inner closet, where he bent over the 
table. Lady Lytton half raised her head— 


would lie look round? No, drawn by the 
beauty of the gems, he was intently busied 
in tlie casket. Now was the time, or never. 

With a norvons spring she bounded to tlie 
door and seized tlie latch. Tlie robber saw 
her, and in an instant he too had gained tlie 
door; and now began the deadly struggle be¬ 
tween man’s strength and woman’s agony. 

Slio had almost closed tlie door when he 
grasped it, and nearly escaped lier hold. It 
opened wider and wider. Their eyes met. 
It was Uertold the steward. 

Snmiiidiiirig every nerve, site exli.-tnstcd 
herself in one cflbrt. The bolt shut with a 
loud click, mingled witli the curses of the 
robber, and witli one wild frenzied scream, 
she Slink to the floor. The sun had long 
gleamed over the towers of Lytton Hall when 
slie opened her eyes. A piercing shriek be¬ 
spoke first her conscioiisncss, which hushed 
as she beheld Sh' Henry and lier faithful 
Lizette bending over her. Witli a terrified 
glance slie looked toward the closet. 

“ Safe, my dear; your captive is safe, and 
shall answer for all ho has made yon sulfer,” 

“ Spare the miscreant, Henry.” 

“ Forgive iiio, love, if even your prayers are 
iinavailiiig here. He shall hang if there is 
fnstfee in Hngiarid; but for the presentheis 
safe with the bait you set for him in your 
trap.” 
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LAUGHING-EYE S. 


UY CLARA 

TiiBRB was a timid rap at tiio door, and 
Paul Winsiiip sang out, “ Como in i” as ho 
cliangcd ids rigid knee to Ids loft, and elo- 
vated tlie iatter to tlio window sili. A hand¬ 
some, roguish-iooking young JI. D. was tins 
same I’aui AViusliip, and ho tiiougid so too, 
for lie gianced complacently into the minor 
opposite, whicii graced his neat iittio recep¬ 
tion-room, and indoiontly running tlio iong 
wiiite fingers of one iiand tiirough his nut- 
brown ciiris, witii tiie otiicr removing a 
fragraid Havana from his handsome moutii, 
shaded by a iieavy mustache of simiiar shade 
to iris iiair, as ho muttered, sollo rocc, “ Who 
die lienee is it? wiiv don’t tliov Come in? 
Como in! ’ Tiiis in repiy to a second rap 
somcwiiat boider than tiic first. 

“I can’t open the door!” came the repiy, 
in a sweet birdiike voice. 

“ Ilumpii!” and, ietting himseif down from 
his comfortahio position. Hr. I’au! Winship 
strode across tiro room, and rather ungra¬ 
ciously opened the door. 

A wee little sprite, of eight or ten, stood 
upon tire ianding. 

“Please, sir, is Dr. Winsiiip at homo?” 
And two little hands pushed b.ack the yellow 
tangled curls from a bright earnest face, and 
a pair of deep bluo-gr.ay eyes —laughing, 
witching eyes—gazed up into Paul Winship’s 
face. 

“ Yes, little one, I am Dr. Winship.” And 
Paul led the child Into the warm room, which 
someliow grew brigliter and more comfort¬ 
able from the little one’s presence. 

“ You Dr. Winsiiip-Dr. Paul Winship? 
I thoiiglit you were over so much older than 
you are!” Tins was said hy the little fairy, 
as slie stood before the glowing grate, holding 
her tiny hands to tlio clicerful blaze. 

“Ah, you did? Here, sit down in this largo 
chair and put your little feet to the fire. 
There I now you are all right;” as lie lifted 
the small figure and seated it within the 
lingo armchair, while lie drew aiiothcr to her 
side. “And so you tliought mo an old man, 
did you?” ho aslsed, rather amused at the 
idea, as ho loaned forward, and removed the 
overshoes from the smallest of feet. 

“ Well, yes,” answered the little lady, in a 


LK ci.nnc. 

very inntter-of-fact way, as she leaned back 
and untied the ribbons of lior pretty blue 
sill; hood. “ How cold it is to-day! and how 
pleasant and warm it seems in here after 
being out.” 

Paul sat and watched the hriglit face with 
its cunning little moiitli and beautiful eyes. 

“ What is your nanio, my dear?” 

“ O yes, I had almost forgotten wiiat I came 
for, I was so surprised at seeing you so young. 
I tlioiiglit the old geiitlemaii I have so often 
seen hy tliis window, and walking alioiit in 
your pretty garden, niiist ho Dr. Winsiiip. 
Wlioishe?” And the great blue-gray eyes 
gazed inquiringly into Paul Winsliip’s face. 

“ lie is my uncle—also Dr. Winsiiip—hut 
his health is so feeble that lie does not prac¬ 
tise. But yon haven’t told mo your iianio 
yet.” And the doctor langlicd pleasantly. 

“Indeed, and I haven’t; my name is 
‘ Laiigliiiig-Eycs,’ and I live over there in that 
house;” pointing, as she spoke, to a he.autiful 
It.iliaii-like villa. 

“Ah, Indeed!”—Paul had often wondered 
who were the occupants of that pretty little 
Udon—“ Blit wliat a queer name yours is— 

‘ Ijaughing-Eyes.’ ” 

“ Y'es, poor papa gave me that name before 
ho went over tlie great ocean in his big sliip; 
hut lie never came bad; again, and so inani- 
nia dear calls me her ‘Laughing-Eyes’ all 
tlio wliile. But, Dr.. Winship, I called on 
business this morning!” And tiie eyes actu¬ 
ally laughed in Paul Wiiiship's face. “ I 
should ho ashamed! Poor Tom! siilTering 
all this time. You see, oiir Tom has broken 
his leg, and I told mamma I was coming 
right after you; and they all —Grandma, 
Uncle Charlie and mamma—laughed, and 
said you would not set Tom's leg. But you 
will, wont you, doctor?” And botli little 
hands were placed upon his knee, and Laugh¬ 
ing-Eyes looked hescechingly into his face. 

“ Of course. I’ll go with you and set Tom’s 
leg.” And Dr. Winship hastily enveloped 
himself in his overcoat, drew on overshoes 
and gloves, and taking a small case of Instrii- 
inents in one hand, and his hat in the other, 
pronoimccd himself ready. 

“ O, I am 00 glad, so glad I You are a dear 
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good doctor!'’ These and various other 
ejaculations were made by Laiigliing-Eycs, as 
slie made liersuif ready for iicr walk lioiuc. 


“ Tliere, inainiua I I told you so—I told you 
tliat Dr. Winsliip would come! ’ 

Daiigldng-Uyes called out these words wilh 
a triuinphaiit ring in lier voice, as slic tlirew 
open tlio door to a beautifid morning-room, 
all aglow witli crimson hangings and rare 
paintings; singing canaries in tlie gilded 
cages, and stands of flagrant lieliotropo and 
geranium witliin tlio alcoves. 

Tile llirce occupants of tlio room—-two 
ladies and a gentleman, the former eng.agcd 
in some pretty worsted work, and the latter 
re.ading aloud—slarlcd at the ringing tones, 
and turned hastily. Tlie gentleman arose 
and came forward, greeting the young physi¬ 
cian in a very conrtcons manner; then, turn¬ 
ing to tlie ladies, introduced lliein as, “ My 
inollicr, Mrs. Graham, niy sister, Jfrs. Eng¬ 
lish.'’ 

Doth of the ladies bowed politely at the 
introduction; and the gentleinan conducted 
Dr. M'insbip to a chair near tlie sparkling fii e. 

“De seated. Dr. 'Winsliip; onr I.atigliing- 
Eyes is (piito a naughty girl to bring you out 
on bttcli a morning.” 

a Yes, but. Uncle Charlie, liavo you no feel¬ 
ing? Door Tom! think of his snil’ering. I 
know he will be glad enongh that I sent for 
the doctor, and will thank me too!’’ 

a Is anyone seriously hurt?'’ asked I’attl 
■W'inship, in his most winning tones. 

At these words a fiiiniy little smile flut¬ 
tered about the lips of the gentleman and 
elderly lady; while a clear silvery laugh issued 
from tlie rosy lips of the younger—almost a 
child herself—with her yellow-brown hair 
clustering about her neck in feathery ringlets, 
and her great gr.ay eyes filled with laughing 
light. 

“0, you naughty Langhing-Eyes! IVlnat 
am I ever to do with yon?” slic exclaimed, 
as the little sprite addressed seated liersolf 
dcimirely upon the sofa by her side. 

“ 'Well, mamma, did yon think I would let 
Tom lie here and die, if the rest of yon were 
willing? no indeed! Come, doctor, arc you 
ready?” 

“ IVlicro is the patient?” inquired Dr. Paul, 
beginning to think this an exceedingly queer 
family—one lying with a broken leg, and all 
the rest laughing at his snlferings, all but 
one, and tbat a wee sprite of a child, witli 
great langliiiig bluo.-gr.ay eyes. 


“ I shall go and bring him to you. Dr. 
Winsliip,” was tlie reply of the child, as she 
hastily moved towards tlio dour. 

“ Liingliing-Eyes, Latigliing-Eyes, you will 
do no such thing, my dear!” exclaimed the 
beiuttifnl girlisii-looking creature upon the 
sofa. 

“O yes, but I must, dear mamma!” And 
the beautiful child, with her laughing eyes, 
made her way out of the room with a very 
important air. 

“ Dr. Winsliip,” began the gentleman, in a 
grave tone, tliongh tlie same queer smile 
lurlied about tlio corners of his haiidsoino 
moutli, “ I fear that our Daugliing-Eycs— 
naughty pet that she is—has played a sad 
trick upon yon. A great favorite of hers has 
had the misfortune to get his leg broken, 
and nothing would do but she must go for a 
doctor to set it. We did all in otir power to 
dissuade lier, but no; site has always had 
her way, and would not yield iti this instance.” 

"Quite riglil, tlie little lady was quite right; 
of course, it would be very wrong to permit 
one of otir kind to sull'cr with a broken limb 
and do notliing for liis relief!” 

“ Dot, Dr. Winsliip, Dr. Winsliip!” cliimed 
in tlio silvery voice of the bewitching crea- 
ttiro upon the sofa; “ can’t you sec that it is 
not—0 do.ar, that cliild! whatever .am I to 
do with my Laughing-Eyes?—Dr. Winsliip, 
'lis no person at all, only—only a—” 

“ Here ho is, doctor,” came in tlie birdliko 
voice of Langliing-Eyes, at his side; and 
turning his eyes from tlie beautifid face of tlie 
motlier, he beheld the dangliter, bearing in 
her arms a large willow basket, and upon a 
nice warm bed of cotton reposed a huge 
Maltese cat! “'I'liis is otir Tom!” And tbe 
cliild's eyes laiiglicd roguishly in the young 
man’s face. 

For one moment Paul Winship’s handsome 
face was clouded, as his sensitive nature, for 
tli.at brief sp.ace, imagined an insult; but his 
sunny heart soon rolled tlie mist of doubt 
and distrust away, as he looked upon the 
faces of those around him. 

“ Dr. Winsliip, yon will not be oll'endcd!” 
pleaded the soft sweet voice of Sirs. Englisli, 
as she catne to his side, and, resting lierbeati- 
tifiil little liaiid upon his arm, looked be¬ 
seechingly in his face. 

“Olfended, lu.adatn! No indeed; tliongh 
the little midget here did pl.ay quite a higli 
hand. I imagined some member of the fam¬ 
ily was seriously hurt, and w.as moved greatly 
by her pathetic pleading.” 
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“ Yes, slio said that she knew the old gray- 
haii-ed gentleman could not resist her coaxing 
and pleading. ‘I’ll bring him, mamma,never 
fear.’ And her Uncle Charlie told her if 
she could prevail upon Ur. Winship to come 
with her and set a cat’s leg, that he would 
give her a handsome victorino and mufr for 
this winter. So you see how determined the 
little witch was. You will excuse it, doctor, 
will you not?” 

And raid 'Winship imagined that the 
great gray eyes put oA* their laughing, and 
clothed themselves in a loving, pleading 
glance; any way, his gray-brown eyes looked 
away down info tlieir glowing depths, and a 
delicious thrill passed over his beiug. The 
sweet face of the widow' grew rosy, the long 
lashes drooped, hiding the witching splendor 
of her eyes, as she turned away with modest 
grace, and, having sought a low chair within 
an alcove, liusicd herself seemingly with her 
hrigliL roses tliat she was weaving into the 
dark velvet. IJnt the roses in her cheeks 
outrivallcd the glowing ones she was forming 
upon the rich otloinan. 

“ Doctor, aren’t you going to set Tom’s leg? 
why are you watching mamma so closely? 
she is not mad at me, for all her cheeks arc 
so red. Are yon, mamma dear?” 

And the little girl placed her basket upon 
the floor, and, hastening to her mother’s side, 
wound her arms caressingly about her tieck. 

‘'Kiss Laiigliing-Eycs, and make up, little 
mamma, if you tbiuk it was wrong to bring 
the doctor to set Tom’s log.” 

Paul Winship, while this little scene was 
being enacted, thought it best to come out of 
the clouds, for he had been sailing away 
among the bright golden clouds of Love- 
Land, since the touch of that liltlo liand 
upon his arm, and his glance within those 
deep beautiful eyes; so, with a mighty eflbrt 
of the will, the spell \vas broken; and, bend¬ 
ing over the basket upon the floor, he called 
pleasantly to the little girl, yet at her moth¬ 
er's side, “ Come, Miss Laughing-Eyes, if you 
will get me my case of instruments in the 
hall, I shall proceed to perform this surgical 
operation.” 

“ Do you mean by that, Dr. Winship, that 
you are going to set poor Tom’s leg for me?” 
And tlie sprite, with her laughing eyes, at 
once left the girl-inotlicr, and liastcWd to 
bend over the basket with the young physi¬ 
cian. “ But you will need other things, 
wont you?” and the child peered into his 
face with her winning smile. 


“Yes, mapclitey splints and bandages.” 

“O, Uncle Charlie is always whittling, he 
can gel the splints; and mamma will look in 
her work-basket for bandages, while I rim 
for the case.” And In a twinkling the little 
feet made the journey down the stairs and 
back again. 

“Tlieie, now, everything is ready.” And 
amid much laughing, and a groat many funny 
sayings from the doctor and Uncle Cliarlie, 
they pi'oceeiled to make poor Tom's leg right. 

Mrs. Urahain looked on, now ami then 
making some pleasant remark. Mrs. Eng¬ 
lish seated herself schoolgirl fasliion upon 
the floor, and held poor kitty Tom on her lap 
during the painful setting of the limb, while 
Uncle Charlie gave his assistance to the 
doctor; and Langhing-Eyes stood by with 
clasped hands, and watched the whole affair 
with great satisfaction. 


“Tliore goes a perfect gentleman!” re¬ 
marked Mrs. Graham, as the door closed 
upon Paul Winship, who was escorted to 
the hall door by her son Cliarlie. 

!Mrs. English ofibred no response to this 
remark; her crimson lips were slightly apart, 
her graceful head inclined, and her eyes fixed 
intently upon the door which had closed 
upon the young physician. Her hand yet 
quivered with the pressure his had imparted 
when he bade her favewoU; her eyes seemed 
filled with a sweet expression, Uiat once seen, 
is never to be forgotten. 

“A perfect gentleman, did yon say, grand¬ 
ma?” spoke up the elf, bending over tbc 
basket containing her pet; “indeed, ho is— 
my Dr. Paul. How like a prince in tlio fairy 
tale he looked, as Uncle Cliarlie asked him 
what remuneration he required for his .ser¬ 
vices. Komuncr.ation means pay, don’t it, 
mamma?” And the child turned her eyes 
upon her mother; but she seemed not to 
hear the question. “Say, mamma!” Xo 
answer. “ Well, !:e wouldn't take any money, 
any how; Uncle Charlie had to put up his 
purse when he said, with tiiat sweet voice of 
his, ‘ I shall settle my bill with Miss Laugh¬ 
ing-Eyes, sometime in the future.’ I wonder 
what he meant?” 


“ So beautiful, so bewitcliing! Did I over 
sec grace and beauty so perfectly combined 
before?” and Paul Winship walked to and 
fro the length of his private room. “ So 
young, so lovely; a widow and a mother, 
and she can’t possibly bo more than five and 
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twenty; and I am twenty-one; not tmicU 
dill'eieiice. I think I sliidl—O lieavens! her 
eyes—those lovely magnetic eyes—1 feel their 
liower yet! AVell, well, Paul Winshii), you 
are done for. In love with a widow, blessed 
with an encumbrance in the Bijape of a little 
witching elf, which promises to ho more 
beautilnl even tiniii tiic mother. A widow, 
some haif dozen years your senior! Heigh 
ho! 1 wonder if I.aughing-Eyes would call 
me papa as sweetly as she says mamma? ’ 

These and many other like rhapsodies fell 
from the young physician’s iips, after ids 
return from the pretty little home he had so 
often called Uden, without once imagining 
the youth, beauty and grace enshrined within 
its walls. 

“11a! ha! And Pm acni-doctor! liless- 
ings on that cat! I think I sh.ali call to-mor¬ 
row to ask after tiic iieaitii of my patient, 
and then—ah,one more look into the glowing 
face and heavenly eyes of mu belle English. 
Perhaps, then, she may invite mo to call. 
Ah)ung Graham was exceedingly polite this 
morinng, and I shall venture once upon the 
strength of his assnr.ance of a pleasant wel¬ 
come. The d.inghter has the mother's eyes 
with this difference', the daughter's are 
filled with silent langlitcr—witching, cun¬ 
ning, tantalizing eyes in one so young. Ulic 
inorher’s arc filled with the silent language of 
love—laughing, joyous love—winning, plead¬ 
ing to fill the loving heart. Can she bo 
miiu!'? will site be ndne?” 

Ami Paul '\Vinshii) stopjted in his wall; and 
leaned against the window. Tlie blinds had 
not yet been closed for the night, and ho 
stood gazing upon the little Eden oiiiiosite. 
Presently ho saw lights spring tip as if by 
magic ;ind illume the fairy-lil;e place. Hy- 
and-by a slight girlish figure approached the 
window, imshed aside tlio heavy damask 
hangings, and looked out upon the night. 
Paul's breath came in quick pants from his 
deep manly breast, for ho recognized the 
beautiful form and more beautiful face of his 
fiiir enchantress of the morning. Five, ten 
minntes she stooil thus, with her pure sweet 
face pressed close to the window, gazing out 
tipon tile moonlight and silent stars; then a 
servant came to close the outer blinds, and 
JIrs. English, dropping the curtains into 
pl.ace, left the window; .and with a quivering 
sigh Paul also turned and once more resumed 
his walk through the room; and as he did so, 
ho was silly enough to repeat some pretty 
lines all about “hair witli its tinge of gold,” 


“ priceless heart of wealth untold,” “ eyes 
of matchless sidendor ” “ keeping their watch 
by the great b.ay-window,” etc., etc. Foolish 
boy! 

Tito next day, as tlio briglit Jannary sun 
came shimmering in through the crimson 
curtains, making fantastic r.ays of gold and 
crimson upon the rich carpel; and the birds 
and flowers were all striving with each other 
in their efforts to add beauty to the room; 
while Laughing-Eyes sat upon the rug be¬ 
fore the glowing five, her pretty habylike feet 
resting upon tiie hearth, her great laughing 
eyes watching her poor lame cyit, as he rested 
in his soft bed; and her m.amma, bright, 
bewitching, clad in a soft merino rube of most 
delicate lino, with dainty little frills and lliit- 
ings of snow-y while about the fair throat .and 
little wrists, sat near the window with her 
pretty bright worsteds in her lap; and just 
as the tiny little ormolu clock upon the man¬ 
tle chimed twelve, a servant announced, 
"Dr. ■\Yinship!” 

Mrs. English arose and received the young 
physician in a gracefni, fascinating way, 
while Langliing-Eycs, bright, piquant and 
merry as a bird, sprang from lier position 
before the lire, and ran to him with botli 
hands extended. 

“ O you dear good Dr. Paul! Jlay I c.all 
yon ‘Dr. Paul?’” .asked the little fairy, 
clinging to him with her trusting hands. 

“ Indeed, yon may, Jliss I.aughing-Eyes,” 
answered Dr. Paul, as ho politely accepted 
the vacant place upon the sofa, to which the 
young widow gracefully invited him. 

“Don’t call mo miss, please; just call me 
‘ Laughing-Eyes,’ ,is little mamma doe.s.” 
Ami the sweet child nestled close to Paul 
IVinship’s side and looked winningly into 
his face. 

“ Very well, ‘ Laughing-Eyes ’ it shall be.” 
Then, liirning to the beautiful mother, ho 
made some remark suitable to the occasion. 

Of course, after a short while, Laugliing- 
Eyes bronglit the basket forward tbat the 
young man might examine into the welfare of 
his patient. 

“Ah, Master Tom, yon are progressing 
finely”—after a brief examination of his case. 
“ He will soon be following you around, ma 
inir/nopnc,” ho continued, pleasantly, iilacing 
his shapely white hand upon the bright 
yellow curls of the child at his side. 

At the close of his visit Mrs. Englisli laugh¬ 
ingly reminded him that his patient would 
require visits for some time yet, awl g.avc 
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him her pretty little lia»(l, at palling, Milh a 
smhicii uplifting of the glorious gray eyes; 
then the white lids with their heavy brown 
fringes sliiit in their mystic splendor. 

Laiigliing-Eyes conducted him to tlic hall 
door; tlien, bidding liim “ wait one inimito,” 
she left him standing upon the marble steps 
of tlie Veranda, admiring the pretty grounds, 
but soon her dainty little feet, which seemed 
scarcely to touch the floor, brought her to 
his side, and, tying on her pretty hood, she 
announced that she was “going to walk to 
the gate with her Dr. Paul.” 

That visit was but tlie beginning of many 
others. Tiie dreary days of winter lost all 
their sombre hues when Paul found himself 
within the room with crimson hangings, the 
favorite haunt of mother and child. ’Tis 
true, noiv and then, he was “ made company 
of,” as Laiigliing-Eyes expressed it, and was 
entertained in the elegant parlor and draw¬ 
ing-room; but wlien no otlior visitors were 
present, he entreated to be conducted to the 
family sitting-room. 

Winter's icy fetlocks nieltctl away before 
the genial spi:ing sun, and wind, and fragrant 
flowers, singing birds and sunny days came 
back to gladden old Mother Nature. The 
bright days of spring followed each oilier in 
quick succession. Wliy is it that Time so 
swiftly plies his gleaming sickle while the 
heart revels in love’s flrst dream? Summer, 
with its fervid heals ami cooling shades, fol¬ 
lowed upon young spring’s retreating steps. 
Tlie room, with its crimson adornings, was 
often deserted by fico members of the “ family 
party;” and out upon the veranda, pacing 
to and fro in tlic summer moonlight, iniglit 
be soon Dr. Paul .and Mrs. English; or, again, 
wandering amid tlie labyrinth of fr.agrant 
flowers which sent up their nightly incense 
beneath the faint stars and mystic moon, 
they would And themselves sitting togctlior 
honoatli liie swaying vines of the slav-jas- 
niine ami honeysuckle which shaded the 
pretty little rustic arbor. 

At such times his voice c.amc thriilingly 
sweet upon llio silence, ami her beautiful 
eyes glowed and sparkled in the dusky light 
like twin stars peering through the twilight 
from the fair face of the licaven-huid. Doth 
Utile hands nestled confuUtigly in the clasp of 
one strong white hand, M’hile the other arm 
found it necessary to press the dear wee fig¬ 
ure nearer, so the bright liead might rest 
upon his shoulder, and his fingers pl.ay amid 
her curls. 


’Twas sifting thus, they mutually confessed 
their love, and spoke of the past—her sad 
p.ast—when her gallant sailor hu^band left 
her never to return; her Willie, of bold and 
noble daring, and a heart as true as the stars. 

“ Five long years have 1 walked alone, 
dear Paul, ever with love and reverence in my 
heart for my lost love. And I love liim yet 
love him with a love I can never give to you, ‘ 
my poor boy.” And the beautiful creature 
raised her briglit head from its resting-place 
upon liis shoulder, and, with the tears like 
diamond drops glistciiiiig upon her lung 
l.aslies, she hold up her rosebud of a mouth 
for a kiss, whispering, “Dut I do love you, 
P.aul; 1 cannot tell why, and yet—yet—1 do 
not think we shall ever join hands to walk 
together until ‘ Death us do part.’ ” 

“ My darling, my darling! Why let llicso 
forebodings crowd upon your sunny heart? 
Come, ma belle, kt me kiss those glistening 
drops away.” 

And where is our sprite—our bewitcliing 
Laughing-Eyes—all these long bright summer 
days and beautiful nights? A change had 
conic over tlic child. She no longer ran to 
meet her Dr. P.aul, no longer nestled at his 
knee to bo petted and caressed. She roamed 
through tlic garden, with her old pet Tom 
by her side, or sat for hours in the very arbor 
of green-swaying vines which olVered so 
charming a retreat to the lovers upon the 
evening of tlieir mutu.al confessions. The 
child held long talks with her old favorite- 
though she did all the talking-and Dr. Paul 
was generally the subject of these conversa¬ 
tions. 

“1 did not think be would treat ns so; did 
yon, Pussy Tom? 1 thought he loved us. I 
called him a dear f/ood doctor, and loved him 
80 much; hut he don't love poor Laughing- 
Eyes any more; ho thinks only of being with 
little mamma. I wanted Dr. Paul for my 
own dear good doctor alsvays; and Tom, 
then I thought when I should be a ladj’^aiul 
ive should be inarried—Dr. Paul and I—you 
should have a home with us, Tom; and if 
you should break your leg, ever so many 
times, it would make no diflerence, for would 
not my Dr. Paul he right there to set it? 
Ah, poor Tom! poor Laughing-Eyes! helms 
forgotten us both.” And the tears wotdd 
drop upon pussy’s soft fur, as he lay cradled 
in the arms of Iiis little mistress. 

No one seemed to notice the child much 
in those days. Uncle Charlie was carrying 
on a vigorous courting campaign with a fas- 
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cinatiiig belle over the way—a young girl, 
witli llashing black eyes ami hair like the 
raven’s wing—ami grandma bad gone visiting 
some of her friends in the country, so poor 
Langbing-Eyes was left to her own aimise- 
inents; wbicli, in one nsnally so foil of light, 
love and laughter, seemed rather queer. 

One night—I am almost certain it was the 
idenlical one above-mentioned, when Dr. 
Paul Winship gatiieied snnny-liaired Fior- 
ence EngiisU to his heart, .and called her 
“darling,” kissing the tears from the most 
heantifnl eyes in tlic world, save one pair— 
Eanghing-Eyes had curled herself down nimn 
one of tile little willow forms in the arbor, 
wliere, completely hidden by the clinging 
and swaying vines, she and kilty Tom fell 
asleep. I!y-ai\d-by she dreamed she heard 
the sound of voices; one was that of her Dr-. 
Paul, and the otlier—yes, sire was sure of it 
—tile Ollier that of little mamma. And by- 
aml-by the little one dreamed, with her cars 
and eyes open, and the whole, scene was 
fixed upon the childish heart and brain. 

I’oor desolate little bcarti 

An hour or two later, as Paul Wlnsbip, 
after c.scorling his betrothed to the door and 
bidding her good-night with an alfectinnate 
caress, turned his lingering steps towards the 
gate, lie imagined lie heard a faint sob from 
tlie arbor. Yes, he was sure of it, as bo 
lifted tbo trailing vines, .and stood upon tbo 
soft carpet of moss. But at first he saw 
notliing, then looking closely he saw some¬ 
thing white gleaming through the. leafy cov¬ 
ering, and pushing aside tlio mass of green 
beheld Eanghing-Eyes so intent niioii her 
sobbing and mirsing her cliildish sorrow, 
tbat she know iiolhiiig of his presence. Tom 
discovered him, however, and gave a mew 
and purr of recognition, as be sprang into 
tbo young man’s arms. Imiigliing-Eyes raised 
her little wet face, and gazed upon the in¬ 
truder witli some alarm; but wbcii ho seated 
himself by her side, and placed his arm all'ec- 
tionatcly about her shoulder, drawing her 
hc.ad to his breast, and spoke to her in Ids 
gentle soothing way, asking her, “ My little 
Eanghing-Eyes, or rather Crying-Eyes, what 
is the matter? Wire has wounded the sensi¬ 
tive heart of my little one?” she sobbed 
aloud. 

“ Yon, O, you have. Dr. Paul!” 

“I h.avo! Why, my child, what have I 
done?” 

“O, everything 1 I thought you were my 
own dear Dr. Paul. I thought yon loved 


your little Laughing-Eyes, and that yon 
would always bo true to her, as she will be 
to yon; but no, no!” And the tears came in 
copious showers, deluging the handsome 
shirt front of the young physician. “Yon 
don’t love mo .any longer; yon care for no¬ 
body but little mammal” 

“ But, dear obild, I can love yon too, my 
little pet. There, I never called ‘inaimna’ 
my ‘ pet 1 ’" 

“ Yes, blit yon c.allcd her‘darling,’ ” moaned 
the child, “ and kissed her tears away. O, I 
thonglit how happy wo would be sometime, 
living all to ourselves—mo and my dear Dr. 
Paul 1” 

“ lIVicw/” whistled the young M. D., under 
his breath. “ Tliis is soiiicthiiig not down on 
the programine. What am I to do in order 
to quiet this child?” Then addressing the 
child, “But, little one, yon are only a wee 
child, and Dr. Paul would have to wait ever 
so many years, and ho would be an old man 
tbon, and I,anghing-Eyes would care notliing 
for such a rusty, ernsty old fellow. You are 
too young yet for Dr. Paul.” 

“But I don’t care if 1 am yojiiig; I’m ten 
years old now, almost, and little mamma is 
live or six yeai-s older than you are, for I 
heard her talking to grandma one day about 
yon; so you arc not so very old now. Dr. 
Paul.” And the little midget looked np 
pleadingly Into his face. 

lie took the little tear-stained face between 
his hands and bent his iiead to kiss her. 

“ Xo, no! you are not mine; yon must not 
kiss iiie!” And the seemingly iieart-brokon 
child Inriicd her head away. 

“Well, promise me that yon will be a good 
child, .and go to the house now, will yon? 
It is too late for a little mite like yon to be 
out in the night air.” And taking her hy 
the hand ho led her gently to the steps, 
placed his hand caressingly upon the tangled 
curls, gazed one moment into tlio bcaiitifnl 
tear-lilled eyes with their glistening lashes, 
and, kissing the little hand ho held, whis¬ 
pered softly, “ Good-night, my pet I’’ 

“Mamma, O little mamma!” panted the 
scarlet lips, as Eanghing-Eyes ran liastily up 
the marble steps, her cheeks aglow, her eyes 
distended with surprise and fear. “0 my 
dear mamma!” she called otit again, as she 
hastened along the veranda to the shaded 
nook whore sat her mother and Dr. Winship. 
“Somebody Is coming! A great tall man, 
with whiskers all over his face. I was at the 
gate, playing with kitty Tom, and ho came, 
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and leaning over tlie paling, asked me my 
name, and how oUl I was, and if n»V mnilxcr 
wasatljoinc. And,inainnia, hecainc lluoiigh 
tlic gate, caught me up in his arms and 
hugged me so tight that I almost screamed; 
and he kissed me again and again, and called 
me his‘liaughing-Eyes.’ Tliojj I scrambled 
down and imi to tell yon, and—there he is, 
mamma, coming up the ^YaikV’ 

During this Iiiirried recital Mrs. English 
had flushed and paled, clasped lier hands 
ovcv imv imatV, and hslcucd hreathicssiy. 
As the sound of approacinng stops came 
nearer slio sprang np, and, with (lie ileotness 
of a young fawn, hastened forward to meet 
the stranger face to face U])on the marble 
steps. 

“ ’Tis he! It is my own, my IVillie I” And 
springing forward she was clasped to the 
breast of her sailor Imsband. “The sea has 
glv(;n np its dead! My own, niy noble lius- 
i)and, 1 feel your lioart throbbing, pulsing 
against my own.” 

Wliile the excited feelings of the young 
wife thus found expressiou in wnvds, Wm 
husband—tljo long lost, now her own again 
—pressed Iier yet closer to his manly breast, 
and a fervent “ Thank God!” arose from \us 
full heart. 

And all this while Dr. Paul sat spellbound, 
chained to the spot, and heard the husband, 
a:!, gatliering his wife yet closer iti his strong 
arms, lie seated liimself uimii tlie steps and 
related his adventures upon the broad ocean r 
Dow ids vessel being wrecked, lie and one or 
two otlici'S, who were clinging to a planlx— 
all they had left of ids gallant ship—and ex¬ 
pecting every moment to be theiv were 
picked up by a corsair, and for four years he 
had been confined in a foreign prison; then 
liaving escaped, together with his comrades, 
tlioy procured j)assage in a vessel bound to 
South America, and, havii'g reached port, 
they wore all seized witli a malignant fever 
prevailing there, and, after his recovery and 
safe arrival in the United States, he had 
searched for his darlings till he had almost 
despaired. 

"JJiif, thank God, wo are together at last 
—husband, wife and child—and nothing but 
death shad part ns again,” were his words, as 
lie press(»(l kiss after kiss upnii the pure 
sweet face resting upon his breast. 

^Y\th a weary moaw—ad wwlwavd by the 
b.appy pair—Paul iVinsliip .aro.so, and -^iionflv 
lot himself down by tlie marble columns ami 
swaying vines, and made his way home with 


an aebing heart. How strange it Is, in this 
world of ours, Uval eauwol 

reign for one brief Ijour! Paul’s heart was 
weary and sad with liis first sorrow, and 
Captain English and his g^lrl-wlfe were ct\~ 
joying their liappiest moments. 

“I cannot reinain here. I must go away; 
1 cannot stay whore I can witness her h.appi- 
ness!” imittered Paul Winship, as he .stood 
at the window, watching the noble, manly 
form of Captain English, and the sliglit deli¬ 
cate figure at his side, as they paced to and 
fvo the length of tho veranda. 

A crumpled little note had found its w'ay 
lo Dw Vmd, hewvmg wordB, “VovgWe 
and Ibrgot me;” and Jio had written in reply, 
“ I sliall tiy to obey you.” 

vSiuce that night they had uot met, and 
P.anl deemed It host for him to ab.sent him¬ 
self, for a time, at least. 

In a few days his preparations were com¬ 
pleted, and his last night in his old boyhood’s 
liome Iiad arrived. 

“1 must walk bytljore! I sliall make no 
by which they wih sec or know mo.” 
And witli a sad ,qjr llio yoimg jihysjeiaij 
started out for ins last walk by the home of 
Ids “ fivib love.” Did U- pvvwe his ItvsY? 

“Tlierc is tJio sninmor-Iiouse. Ah! the 
remembrance of that night of mutual confes¬ 
sions thrills me yet. 1 must steal lu c\alctlv» 
and rc3t within the cool retreat once more.” 
And leaping the low iron paling Dr. Paul 
walked cautiously towards the arbor. Ves, 
it was vac.aiit; no, Iio hoard a voice .s.aying 
“lie is mine now, kitty'i'oni. My papa has 
come back and taken mamma away from 
bim, ami now he is mine—my own dear, 
darling Dr. Paul. O, how wc'H love Jiim, 
pussy, wont we, when we all live over tlicre 
close lo Uulc me.w\mw’s,9 Ky owu Vw\d V’ 

Lifting the heavy drapery of vines he stood 
before the little speaker. 

“ O Pr. Paul! once more you have come to 
your little Laughing-Eyes.” And the child 
nestled at his side, placing her little hands 
confidingly upon Ids knee. 

How bright, how beautiful she was! All 
the old archness and laughter liad come 
bade to her lovely e 3 'es. 

“Yes, my little pet, Dr. Paul has conic to 
bid yon good-by.” And he gathered the tiny 
form ill Ids arms, and seated himself upon 
\be wihow chair. Ywo ihtic arms went up 
and folded themselves about hi.s neck, while 
a convulsive shudder passed over tho small 
frame. 
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‘tGoing away! wlieie? For how long?” 
murmured tlie sweet voice. 

“To Europe. Perliups I shall not come 
back in six or oven ten years; but you will 
not forgot me, will you, my pet? You will 
not forgot your Paul, and bo glad to Jiavo 
him come back to you ? Look into my eyes 
and say ‘ I shall never forget you, Paul.’ ’’ 

Tile briglit liead, witli its wealth of golden 
curls, was raised from its resting-place upon 
his shoulder, and the bewildering eyes gazed 
into tlie Iiandsome face bending over licr. 
Tlie crimson lips parted, and the sweet voice 
murmured, “ I shall not forget you, Paul; 
and I shall not cease to love you!" 

“God bless my little pet, my Laughing- 
Eyes!’’ And, gathering her yet closer to his 
breast, ho imprinted a kiss upon the crimson 
lips; then placing the child tipon her feet, he 
turjied to leave the arbor. 

“One moment, O Dr. Paul, one moment 
longer, and tlion I .shall lot yon go!’’ And 
catching up a pair of garden slioars, which 
lay upon the low chair, she plead for “ only 
one little curl of bis bcaiilifnl hair.” lie 
held the child in his arms while her soft 
little hands llutlered amid his hair. 

“ O, thank you, ever so mucli 1” tho child 
murmured, as she pressed lior lips softly 
upon the silken curl. 

“And now, ma petito, I must have one of 
yours.” 

“0, do you really want one? Take the 
longest and prettiest.” And shaking her 
little he.ad, with a cunning toss, the whole 
mass seemed lying upon Paul's breast. Sev¬ 
ering one of tho feathery golden ringlets, bo 
held it up in the clear moonlight, and then 
turnitig to tho child, looked earnestly into 
her beautiful face, as he said, “ When I come 
again I shall show you this curl, and if my 
pet loves me, and has kept tho curl she has 
out from my hair, I shall ask her to bo my 
little wife; but she will not love a rusty old 
mail, such as I shall then be.” 

“ Paul, I promise you I shall alw.ays love 
you, and never forget you.” And with one 
more kiss upon the lips of his child-love, 
Paul Wiuship left tho arbor. 

“Twenty-eight to-day!” muttered Paul 
Winship, as he paced back and forth in his 
room; “ seven years have I been aw.ay from 
niy native land. Jly old love for the mother 
has vauislied, and in its place has grown a 
deep and lasting devotion for her child—the 
bewitching little fairy I bade good-by so long 
ago. Ah I seven years have changed the 


child into a young lady of seventeen." And 
pausing in ids walk, ho took a tiny pearl 
casket from his breast-iiocket, and touching 
a spring, he lifted a giittering golden ringlet 
from its satin bed, and gazed tenderly, almost 
yearningly, upon it. “I wonder if my little 
pot reinombors me? I wonder if in all these 
yearn she has once thought of her ‘ dear good 
Dr. Paul,’ her ‘ own darling Paul 1’ ” 

Now tho gentlcm.an twined the ringlet 
softly over his finger, then let it drop, watch¬ 
ing it wreath itself into golden folds. “ For 
seven years liave I travelled over tills conti¬ 
nent, and yet, I have not found tlie beauty 
and purity liero wliicli w'o find at homo. 
Fair Italy’s daughtors are very charming— 
some of Floreuco very boantiful—but none 
compare with those of my sunny southern 
liomc.” And, coniinuning thus with liiin- 
seir, Paul Winsliip thrust his iiat over ids 
brows and strode out in tho moonlight. Ah 1 
a moonlight iiiglit in Italy, beautiful, bewitch¬ 
ing, holding tho soul, as it wore, entranced 1 

But Paul’s thoughts were elsewhere. lie 
heeded not tho many pedestrians; some, like 
himself, wandering aimlessly about, others 
walking for pleasure, while the greater num¬ 
ber hastened on to some place of amnsement. 
Light rolling vehicles shot past him now and 
then, but he noticed them not. Tlie picture 
of his “child-love,” as he saw her last, grew 
upon him; lie seemed to liear tlie birdlike 
voice as it murmured, “ I shall not forget you, 
Paul, and I shall not cease to love you.” 

So intent w.as ho upon his own thoughts, 
that in crossing at one of tho street corners 
he did not notico an open carriage drawn by 
two wild reslivD horses, and the warning cry 
of the driver, “Take care, sirl” came too 
late. Our Dr. Paul was thrown upon the 
stones, and in one second the hoofs of the 
wild animals would have forever shut out the 
light of life for Paul Winship, had not the 
genllcnian sitting upon the back scat of the 
open carriage, sprung forward and grasped 
tho reins with a giantlike might. 

“ Great Iieavcns 1 is he dead ?” exclaimed 
the lady, by whom tho gentleman had been 
seated. 

“No, Florence, thank God, ho is only stun¬ 
ned. Give mo your sal vola/i/e, my love.” 

Tho occupants of tho carriage had gatlici ed 
around the prostrate man. 

“Chafe his hands, my dear. 'There, that 
is tho way. He begins to move. Here, 
Laiigbing-Eyes, hold his head while I rim in 
hero and got some water for him.” 
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“Laugliirig-Eyes!” That name seemed to 
pierce Paul Winsliip’s donnaiit soul and 
bring him hacic to life again. Slowly the 
great gray-brown eyes unclosed and gazed 
into the bright beautiful face of tlio young 
girl bonding over him. 

“ Laughing-Eyes!” he murmured, carrying 
tiie little hand tlrat rested on his sliouldor to 
Ills lips. 

“JIamma, 0 little mamma! It is—yes, it 
is my own Dr. I’aul!” And the young girl 
bent lower over the handsome face resting 
upon her lap, and met the thrilling heart- 
gaze fastened upon her lovely face. 

“P.ap.a, this gentleman is an old friend of 
ours. Dr. Paul Wiuship,” cried the girl, as 
her father came with a jriteher of water. 

“Ah, indeed! happy to meet you, my de.ar 
sir; thougli I must confess you have been 
rather badly treated. Let me assist you, sir, 
into the carriage.” And while .spe.aking. 
Captain English pl.aecd his strong arms .about 
tile lithe form of the young man, and raised 
him upon his feet. 

Put the pain of one anl.de was so great 
that he could not st.aud, and with much dilli- 
culty he was placed in the carriage. Mrs. 
English and Laughing-Eyes silently followed, 
and the carriage was driven rapidly off in an 
opposite direction from whence he iiad come. 
Pnt lie ashed no questions; lie seemed in a 
happy dream; tlie fact that his ankle was 
badly injured and required medical attention, 
seemed to trouble him hut little. 

Captain English, In his noble way, had 
him conveyed to his private boarding-house— 
for tliey were spending the winter in Florence 
—and every care was bestowed upon tlie 
young man, of wliom ho knew nothing, ex¬ 
cept tliat he was a friend of Ins daughter; 
that was all-siiflicient. 

And Laugliing-Eyes! Wliat happiness w.as 
hers to minister to tiie wants and w.atclt with 
.loving care over her young Iicart’s first and 
only love. How heautiful, how hewildecing 
slie w.as! The promise of licr childliood was 
hilly verified; the bcantifiil child had becomo 
a lovely, fascinating, soul-entrancing girl- 
womau. Beautiful as a dream of fairy-land, 


with eyes so cliarniing tliat one would fain 
gaze into their laughing deptlis forever! .So 
thouglit Dr. Paul, as, lying upon a low couch 
by the window, several d.ays after Ids acci¬ 
dent, ho watched the gracoftil form as it 
flitted about tlie room, arranging vases of 
flowers here, and looping a cin iain into plaee 
lltoie. 

“Laiigliing-Eyes, come to me!” Tlicre 
was a world of passionate pleading in the full 
ricli voice, and it caiisod a crimson tide to 
hatho llio snony brow and tliroat for one 
moment, as slie approached and knelt play¬ 
fully at his side. 

“Does my pet remember Iier promise to 
mo seven long years ago?" And Paul Win- 
ship, Willi one Iiand clasped her delicate little 
fingers in his, while witli tlie other he touclied 
tlie spring of a tiny pearl casket, and revealed 
a glittering golden curl. Tlie matcliless eyes 
gazed into Ids, and, without sjio.ikiiig, she 
bent forward and unclasped tlie bracelet en¬ 
circling tile dainty wrist ho held captive. 
Touching a liidden spring tlierc was revealed, 
as slie lield it before ids eyes, a tiny curl of 
nut-brown hair, and, engraved upon tiie set¬ 
ting, “ My Paul.” 

Both arms were closely twined about the 
lovely form, until the heautiful he.ad, with its 
wealtli of golden-brown curls, rested upon his 
breast, and his lips nuiriiiiircd, passionately, 
“ My love, my pet, my darling, yes, iny dcir- 
liiiff pet t” And he gathered sweetest kisses 
from the lips resting so temptingly near to 
his own. 

“And my darling has loved mo all tids 
long while?” he questioned, after a delicious 
silence, as he raised tlie bright Iiead and 
gazed into tiie pure sweet face. 

“All this while, my Paul; my lieart h.as 
been yours ever since the cold frosty morning 
in tlie long ago, when yon went witli me to 
iny homo and set poor Tom’s leg 1” 

“Blessings on Tom forever!” c.vciaimed 
Dr. Paul, as he twined both fair arms of liis 
hetrotlied about Ids neck, and kis-sed again 
the crimson lips of his Laughing-Eyes, his 
beautiful child-bride. 
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LAURA AND ALFRED. 

DY O. L. DITSON. 

Many years ago, in Smyrna, I became acquainted witli tiie wreck of a lovciy Englisli girl 
(loveiy I know, for I saw her portrait in iier motlier’s parior), who was rendered insane 
by tlie news of tlie drowning of Iier iover. Strange to say, siie remembered notbing of 
tlie past, save events of her giriimod previous to that fatai niglit, wlien, it is supposed, tlie 
spii it of lierafliancod appeared to her. Seated at breakfast witli tiio young iady’s motber 
and brotiier—Iiaving slept in tlie bed and room once occupied by Lord Lyion wlien a 
guest of tills family—I was startled by her sudden appearance as slie returned from one of 
her liarmless rambles, saying, witli deep sadness in iier expression, “ Motlior,all the crystals 
are broken from tlie trees.” Slie had seen some pieces of glass upon the beach: then, 
seoined to recall a moiiriifiil dream. 

Wavelets of miisio swelling from the sea. 

As if some peri wept, and weeping sung. 

Came to the shore, the sheltering covert lee. 

Where a fair maid—whoso tresses wildly hung— 

Beat the waves back with tiny loving feet. 

As her sad heart with sadder pulses beat. 

Love that had da.wned like morning’s luscious light, 

Tlien flooded her young life with noonday joy. 

Bathing with blissful dreams, precious and bright. 

All iier sweet deptlis of soul, witliout alloy; 

Ilallowed the hopes that did her heart bedeck. 

Strung like the pearls upon her dainty neck. 

But why that gaze now? why that eager gaze 
Far o’er the sea yet frowning with a storm ? 

Can she not peer through yonder distant h«zo. 

And catch a glimpse of that long-looked-for form. 

Which, when it sailed and lea the siiiiny shore. 

Bore iier betrothed—tlio loved she’d see no more.? 

Alfred had told her in a dream one night. 

That through the gloom he’d come to bid her cheer; 

Tliat tbougli bis form lay slumbering out of sight, 
lie then was near her and she still was dear; 

Tliat if she’d walk where they were wont to bo, 

• She’d hear bis voice in wavelets of the sea. 

Laura now wanders dally on that shore. 

With shoeless feet, and neck and bosom bare. 

Listening and weeping, listening evermore. 

To catch that tale of lovo the waves declare. ^ 

And while she listens—treading soft the lee— 

Hears his sweet voice low, singing in the sea. 

Scenes that had swept like phantoms of the night, 

Before the inward vision of the soul— 

Weird as the moonbeam’s silvery flickering light. 

Or tropic splendors round the Icebound pole— 

Wove their sad spell with threads the Fates had spun, 

And all her life was flnished when begun, 

Albany, N. Y., March 9th, 1871. 
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LEILA’S GOVERNESS 

BY M. T. CALDOK. 


CHAPTER I. 

“And now, Mabel, you know all. I havo 
kept it silent and secret these long years, be¬ 
cause I would not mar your girlish joy with 
llio sad recital. But a woman’s enduring 
faith has lately dawned in your eyes, and I 
felt that I could trust you. You see that it 
Is not from a weak desire to gratify a favorite 
son, that I accept and allow this sacrifice of 
yours. No, no, my darling. Long havo 1 
struggled willi myself to allow this generous 
proposal to be carried into eflect. You under¬ 
stand my feelings, do you not, aud will not 
consider me a partial mother, because I con¬ 
sent to your venturing into tho rough liard 
ways of life, to toli for tiio support of a brotli- 
er in seeming ease and prosperity at college 

Tile tall queenly-looking girl addressed rose 
from the footstool where she had been sit¬ 
ting at her motlier’s knee, and with her elear 
cheeks .aglow, and lier dark eyes sliinlng lus¬ 
trous with enthusiasm, answered, warmly: 

“Yes, yes, my best and dearest of mothers, 
I understand you perfectly, and from my 
heart thank you for your confidence and tho 
privilege of aiding you. 1 shall work witli 
redoubled ardor, and dear Harry shall have- 
an edneatiou that shall fit him to stand un¬ 
abashed with the proudest in tiro land. 
Thaitk you, thank you'a thousand times for 
telling mo thisl Ithas given mo now lifeaud 


strength. I was proud before of my father’s 
genius, and now—’’ 

She threw back tho superbly outlined Iicad, 
with its glossy wealth of ebon Iiaii-, and drew 
up her graceful form with such a glowing 
pride of health and beauty, and some other 
ennobling consciousness, that tiro pale weary- 
hearted mother smiled, with a now thrill o( 
admiring love for the brilliant creature, and 
then came an anxious sigh. 

“ It is hard, very hard for you, my poor 
Mabel. It grieves mo to tliink of tlio tri.ils 
you may meet. You little know lioiy iiiso. 
lent and unkind the wealthy class can be to. 
ward their paid dependents.” 

A queenly toss of tho liead, and tho girl 
cried, bravely: , 

“ Let them dare to he Insolent to mo! Dq 
not paint so darkly, mother dear. I havo lit¬ 
tle fear that I shall awe oven my employers 
by my stateliness ami dignity. I sliall be 
prudent, so very prudent you will bo exceed- 
ingly proud of me, aud will never fear to trust. 
mo anywhere. Some day, maybe, dear Harry 
will pay me threefold for my exertions. How 
grand that will be for us then 1” 

“Hush,Mabel; do notfiatter yourself with 
this forlorn hope. Remember there m.ay bo 
many new lives between. IVe must keep it 
still secret from the world. I have pride 
onougli left not to brook its betrayal here in 
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London.” And tlio mother’s palo cheek 
caiiglit .1 faint glow as she glanced around 
llie liuniblo apartment, hack to tlio youtlifol 
face before her, so brilliant a transcript of her 
own lovely but palliil fcalures. 

Tlie girl was too e.agcr and happy in her 
new sclicincs to Iiecd tlie anxious wistful 
glances bestowed upon lier, and after kissing 
liglilly tlio tliin wliite lingers, she bounded 
■’Across tlie room, selected one from a pile of 
newspapers on tlie little table, and came b.ack 
to tlie footstool again. , 

“See, iiiamma. I will read it again. It 
seems just tlio situation I desire.” 

“Wantkd.—A governess, for a young 
child, a girl of eiglit years. No one need ap¬ 
ply except witli good recomniendations of 
excellent eliaraclor, thorongli education, and 
rerincnicnt of iiiiiul and manner. Apjily at 
Grosvenor Square, No. 11, between tliree and 
four o’clock.” 

“ Could I ask anytiiing better? Now, dear 
mother, since we have decided, shall I not 
go at once? It is along walk, and I must 
stop for our worthy rector to write my rec-, 
ommciidatiun, so I sliall scarcely reach it at 
the appointed time.!’ 

It was a liard struggle. The poor mother 
trembled, and lier breatli came quick and 
short, till suddenly lier eyes filled, and down 
throiigli the tears slid a rainbow smile, leav¬ 
ing a sweet and holy expression about the 
faded lijis. 

“ Yes, darling, go at once. It is foolish in 
me to grieve as if anytiiing but sinfulness c.an 
lower your noble nature. Go, my JIabel, and 
Ilcaven’s and your mother’s blessings accom¬ 
pany yon.” 

A fervent kiss and buoyant good-by and 
she w.ds gone, carrying away with her, it 
would seem, all tlie sniisbinc and cheer for 
the inunient. The door closed bebind lier, 
the pale mother leaned back and cried iong 
and quietly. 

Mrs. Itoscoe w.as the widow of a liighly 
gifted artist, who died in It.alyof a sudden 
distemper, just wlioii fame and fortnno 
seemed opciiing a brilliant career before him. 
Tlie young wife, scarcely of years'belonging 
to womanliood, found lierseif alone and poor, 
with two little cliildren, in a foreign land, 
forsaken and discarded by her own aristo¬ 
cratic relatives. Yet love and pride'snstained 
Iier tliroiigli the trying ordeal. Love for her 
helpless babes, and pride in her gifted hus¬ 
band’s memory, which would not allow her to 
apply for assistance to the friends who had 
discarded her on that husband’s account 


Tliey remained in Italy niitll the fine prom¬ 
ising boy was-of .age to receive a classic,al 
education. Then, collecting her scanty iiie.ans 
Mrs. Roscoe returned with her children to 
her native England, where, by nicaiis of a 
seliool for young ladies, slie had niaiiagcd to 
support the little family conirortably,altlioiigli 
very plainly. The only direction where the 
closest economy was not practised was In llio 
education of her cliildren. No pains or mon¬ 
ey tliat could bo obtained w.as spared llicro, 
and so, wliilo Harry w.as busy witli bis stud¬ 
ies at O.xford, Mabel had grown up accom¬ 
plished and refined, just anotlier sncli a lovely 
gifted creature as year.s before bad won tlie 
idolatrous love of tlie artist Roscoe. 

■ Slirouded in her coarse gray shawl and 
plain straw bonnet, with veil closely drawn 
across her glowing face, Mabel, after receiv¬ 
ing tlio rector’s kindly reconimciid.ation, 
turned toward Grosvenor Square. Her bc.art 
did not fail her until after slie liad pulled the 
massive silver bell-handle, and through tlio 
opening door caught a glimpse of tlie liveried 
footman waiting for, her name and errand. 
Then for a moment a sickening faintness 
made her words inaudililc, but catching tlio 
nieaniiig from the only one tliat clearly 
rc.achcd him, the footman said; 

“Ah, about the advertisement, I presuiiic;” 
and led the way across the wide ball to a 
massive maliogany door, whicli he swung 
open, nnnouncing, as he did so, “A young 
woman for the governess’s situation.” 

A confused mass of brilliant colors, glitter¬ 
ing crystal and indistinct eleg.mico was swim¬ 
ming beforo Mabel's eyes. Riit collecting 
herself witli a great eflbrt, she perceived with 
now dismay that it was evidently the family 
sitting-room, .and occupied by several people. 

A portly lady, robed in glisleiiing silk .and 
,a profusion of jewelry, motioned lier to come 
toward the emerald velvet easy-cliair where 
she sat, and JIabel obeyed, gathering cour.igo 
as she proceeded, .although her heart quiv¬ 
ered as her eyes rested on that cold calculat¬ 
ing face, and met tlio glance of oilier eyes, 
pale blue, and glittering icily, like tre.aclier- 
ous steel. 

Several questions were asked in lefcreiico , 
to capability and accoinplishmcnts, and tlien 
Mrs. Dinsinoro turned to a tall, slim, pl.aln- 
looking but elegantly attired young lady, who 
had been surveying with the most ill-bred 
coolness the pretty faqo and graceful form of 
the new-comer. 

“What do you think,Adele? Will this 
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person suit Gilborfs ideas? I am afraid she 
is ratlier young;” giancing once more searcii- 
iiigly al Mabel’s cbanging face. 

Tlic young lady addressed gave a signifi¬ 
cant turn of j usl sucli steel-blue eyes as sliono 
ill lier luollicr's florid face toward tlie sofa, 
wliero lier brollier, a gay young oHicer, was 
peeping out admiringly from beliind bis news¬ 
paper. 

A cloud lowered tlie narrow forehead of 
lliu iiiiitlier, .and scanning with disple.ased 
iiiistriisL every youtlifiil grace before her, siio 
sliook lier Iiead, quite decided to pronounce 
poor Maljcl incompetent for a governess, 
wlicii tlie door unclosed again, and a tall 
dark man, ratlier spaie, or seeiningly so from 
bis unusual liciglit, came sauntering into tlie 
room willi a wild-eyed little girl clinging to 
ids liaml. Mrs. Uinsmore looked annoyed at 
tlie iiilerriiption, but seeing tlioro was no 
lielp for it, said to tlie new-comer: 

'• ilore is anotber person, Gilbert, who has 
applied in answer to tlie advertisenient.” 

lie turned to Mabel instantly witli a re¬ 
spectful liow and a pleasant sinilo, betr.aying 
a very wliilo and even set of teetli. Tlie 
cldid left Idni, and going up to Mabel, looked 
U]i siispieioiisly into lier face. 

Tlie trembling sinilo slio met there, not 
lialf concealing a look of pain and distress, 
or sometldiig imperceptible to tlie otiicrs 
and imlelinatdo to Iierscif, moved tlio girl’s 
lieart. Slic gave, wliat JIabel learned after¬ 
ward, tlie strange little elf could not bo won 
to bcblow upon any of tlie otiicr iiiembers of 
tlie family o.veeiit lier guardian, she gave her 
Iniiid at once into ^label's, and kissing it 
liglitly turned lier weird blaek eyes towards 
the gentleman, s.ayiiig: 

“I like lier, I’apa Gilbert—slie may show 
Leila tlie naiiglity book lessons, and I’ll try 
to be good.” 

He gave a sigli of immense relief, and pat¬ 
ted lier ciirly.liead approvingly. 

“So, tlien, tlie question is settled. I ex- 
liected a tempest of passion, a regular lyplioon, 
before lids tropic tire-lake, fresli from tlie hot 
plains of India, would consent to receive a 
teaclier with cuniniun civility. So I am very 
tliaid;ful yon Iiavo won her over in the com- 
nienceuienl.” 

Mrs. IJinstnoro bit her lip, Adele tossed 
lier liead, and Horace, tlie young oflicer, 
smiled maliciously, btit calm and cool as an 
iceberg, lie wliom tliey Iiad called Gilbert ar¬ 
ranged tlie terms, and himself escorted Mabel 
to the door. 


Like a strange dream it all seemed to her, 
wlien she revolved the circiimstatices again 
on lier sleepless pillow tliat niglit, and half 
frightened lialf pleased at the oddness of tlie 
sepsation, Mabel know not'whotlier to regret 
or congratulate herself oirtho result of the 
undertaking. She longed to know more and 
discover the trutli beneatli tlie outside cir¬ 
cumstances, as one feels on opciiing tlie new 
leaves of a roniance wo suspect bcforeiiand 
1ms inucii within it to excite, possibly grieve 
and horrify us. But the thoiiglit, “for Har¬ 
ry’s sake,” calmed tire liiniult and gave lier 
comfort in the assurance tliat slie should bo 
fulfilling a sacred duty, come what would as 
the result. 


CHAPTEH II. 

That week, as he had suggested, saw Ma¬ 
bel Itoscoe established in Grosvenor Square, 
as the governess of Colonel Wclboriie’s little 
ward. 

Leila was a singular child, violent, e.xacting 
aiid selfish, ,as the natural consequence of in- 
discriminating indulgence in India, but be¬ 
neath tile noxious weeds lay a warm gener¬ 
ous nature, that won more and more upon 
Mabel’s afiection. And so her situation aa 
governess, despite lier mother’s fears, was a 
very pleasant one, and Mabel’s clieek glowed 
and lier eye sparkled witli the innocent gay- 
ety of her heart, especially after the family 
lell London for the summer, and adjourned 
to their country-seat in tlie neigliboring 
county. Left alone to nature, and little Leila, 
and lier own thoiiglits, all was gonial and 
pleasant, Iier only sorrow that lier inotlior 
could not share likewise the lie.altlil'iil coun¬ 
try air, and tliat Ilariy must be denied many 
of tlie luxuries familiar to his O.vford asso- 
eiates. 

Hut presently the clouds gatiiered .about 
her sunny sky. Horace Dinsmoro suddenly 
discovered agre.at iiiterestin Ins uncle’s East 
India ward. Ho hronglit lier bonbons. He 
waylaid her witli glaring pictures and won¬ 
derful story-books, and used every artiftce to 
win her coiifidcnco. The willful little thing 
was sliy and obstinate for a long time, but at 
lengtii siicciiuibod. 

Tlien began an endless variety of annoy¬ 
ances for,the luckless Mabel. Honqnets for 
herself accomp.aiiied the gilded horses of con¬ 
fectionary for Leila, which were quietly hand¬ 
ed over to Leila for her game at ball with 
Hover the spaniel. Still they were follow 
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by daintily bound volumes of poems, fresh 
magazines, channlngoil prints, everytliing of 
the kind tempting to a girl of her refined 
tastes. But Mabel did not forgot her motli- 
cr’s anxious admonitions, and wont quietly 
and coolly about her duty, without heeding 
or accepting the veriest trifle. She could not 
so easily dispose of his presence when ho 
found means to intrude upon their hours of 
recreation, §pcnd them wherever they miglit. 
Even the study itself was not sacred from his 
intrusion. There was a bold look of admira¬ 
tion on the young oflicer’s face tliat made 
Mabel’s regal head rise more haughtily still, 
a familiar freedom in his way of addressing 
her that made her eye flash indignantly, and 
when at length he ventured upon open com¬ 
pliments, his presence grew intolerable, and 
she resolved to appeal to Colonel Welborne. 
The opportunity soon arrived. 

Sijc was sitting in the private garden in a 
retired arbor one warm afternoon, with Leila 
fallen fast asleep in her lap, and Hover in as 
sound a nap curled up at her feet, when 
Colonel Welborne came slowly down the 
walk, with his cigar in his month and news¬ 
paper in his hand. lie paused, in smiling 
admiration of the pretty picture framed in 
the green vine-setting of the arbor, and by a 
quick imperative gesture checked Mabel 
when she would have roused Leila and re¬ 
signed the seat to him. 

** Don’t disturb her,” ho said, softly, sitting 
down on the grass at her fi 2 et. “How sweet¬ 
ly she is sleeping. It is singular what a sud¬ 
den attachment she formed for yon. She has 
quite forsaken me; but that’s the way with 
the world. Old friends ncglccicd for new. 
She’ll do worse yet, wlien she grows older.” 

Mabel looked down at the dark grave face, 
not at nil enlivened by that mocking smile, 
and answered, indignantly: 

“Indeed, she will not do worse. She is 
growing sweeter ami gentler every day, and 
as for the forsaking, I think it is you who 
have scarcely rcmcmboied her existence.” 

He smiled at the pique the unconscious 
girl betrayed in her tone, took another whilT 
of Ills cig.ar, and answered: 

“Have I been negligent? I dare say I’m 
an indolent fellow. But I was delighted to 
shove the responsibility on to your shoulders. 
I forgot there was anything left for me to do. 
She Is Improving. I am glad to know It. I 
want her to gi*ow up as good a woman as it is 
possible to fliul in these degenerate times, for 
poor Algeron’s sake.” And ho sighed, look¬ 


ing dreamily into tho distance, and Mabel 
saw his thoughts were afar oil, at a gory grave 
beneath tropic skies,and aware how faraway 
his mind had travelled, she forgot his pres¬ 
ence, and murmuTed, softly: 

“ How singular ho is! What has made him 
so harsh in his Judgment of womankind? 
Had the man no motlicr, pray?” 

He tossed away his cigar, and with a com¬ 
ical grimace interposed: 

“Take care I talking your thoughts aloud 
is a dangerous habit. I’m still hero, and 
might hear what a graceless felUnv you think 
mo. How do you know I am harsh in my 
Judgment of your sex?” 

Mabel started and colored. 

“I have often noticed it in your conver¬ 
sation.” 

He smiled, not tho ridiculing sardonic sinilo 
she often saw about those firm resolute lips, 
but a genial cliccrincss. 

“ Thank you. Then you b.ive sometimes 
listened to me?” 

The blush deepened, but she said,"boldly: 

“ Certainly, I am often dull enough to lis¬ 
ten to all tho conversation around me, and 
draw my own inferences of diflerent persons’ 
characteristics.” 

“I dare say. ^Vell, 1 will .enlighten yon as 
to mine; your penetration was not in fault. 
I must acknowledge I never yet met tho lady 
who came anywhere near to tho old boyish 
ideal I set up in the sacred innermost of my 
lieart when I was young and the world was 
fresh. My veneration for woman has been 
sadly dealt with since that bygone time.” 

Wiiat a hard weary sigh the tone bore with 
it! The young girl, pure, enthusiastic and 
generous, felt the tears rising to hor eyes as 
she faltered: 

“ But your mother, sir?” 

“True, a mother up in heaven may save 
me yet. I never knew her on eartli. She 
loft me a six months’ babe. How often have 
I tliought of tho pity it was I had not been 
laid in innocence on her cofliiied brc.ast. So 
much weariness, and sin, and caie were saved 
one.”. 

Mabel was gazing thoughtfully at the sleep¬ 
ing face against her shoulder, liaising her 
head aniJ meeting his waiting eyes, she said: 

“ Something bids mo forget our mutual 
positions, and tell you that you are wrong 
and your theory false. That there arc jniro, 
and lioly, and lovely women still on earth, 
one lialf whose devotion and truth tho world 
can never know.” 
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Her (lark eye kindled; a crimson bloom 
shone on her elieek; truth and enthusiasm 
spoke plalnl;( In her voice. She looked the 
ideal she w.as defending. If he did not tldnk 
so, his ho.art must have heen sere and cold 
Indeed. 

“Do you speak from experience?” he asked, 
sadly. 

“Ay, from the nearest, the closest experi¬ 
ence. If you could see and know ray mother, 
sir—” 

She paused abruptly, the smile and light 
faded from her face, and cold formality re¬ 
turned. 

“ I bog your pardon,” she added, in proud 
huinility; “ I forgot whom I w.as addressing. 
Have you any suggestions in regard to Leila’s 
studies ?” 

“Pshaw!” ejaculated ho, so sharply that 
Leila stirred in her sleep and imprisoned 
with her tiny fingers a liand of Mabel’s. “ I 
believe you by far my superior. You aro 
young, and earnest, and cntliuslastie, and I 
.am old and ennuiod. What Is there but in¬ 
feriority on my side, saving, maybe, a few 
hc.ips of gold, of little benefit to cither of us 
a cycle hence ? Don’t come down to formali¬ 
ties. AVho knows but you may do me good ? 
Go on, and bring back radiant hope and ten¬ 
der faith to my arid heart if yon can.” And 
bo lay back upon the green sward with eyes 
half closed, aiid a waiting expectant look on 
his face. 

Mabel hesitated a moment, then, with her 
natural frankness, replied; 

“ 'I'hank you, sir. I gratefully acknowledge 
that you have always treated me with as 
much respect as the noblest lady in the land, 
and it emboldens me to trust you, and tell 
you there are.others who do not.” 

A fiery frown lowered the thick black eye¬ 
brows, and ho darted towards Iier aglance of 
swift inquiry. 

“ Who h.as dared show disrespect to you? 
Ah, I see I Believe me. I’ll look out that you 
siilfer no further annoyance from that puppy 
nephew of mine. Miss Roscoe.” 

Her expressive glance tliaiiked. iiiin sufli- 
clently, 

“ Now go on and tell mo about your moth¬ 
er,” bo said. 

She laughed with renewed ease and glee. 

“Excuse mo, I should never do justice to 
the thonio; but I am sure if you only know 
her, your contempt for women would speedily 
vanish.” 

“I’m inclined to think it’s going nowl” bo 


said, gravely; “but don’t Imagine I Imven’t 
tiiought I found perfection a dozen times at 
least. I have .alw.ays been tumbling bcadlong 
in love, but my infatuation was sure to bo 
very brief; the honey turned on my lips into 
bitterest gall. Why; when I w.as only twelve 
years old, I remember being violently enam¬ 
ored, boylike, of a noted beauty, at least a 
dozen years older than myself; but Lady 
Gertrude Hochford was a vision of loveliness 
tlio first time I saw lier, fresh from a presen¬ 
tation at court, where even royalty acknowl¬ 
edged her clutrining grace.” 

Ills listener’s eyes wore shining; herwholo 
face one glowing pictuio of surprise and 
delight. 

“ 0, tell mo alt about iti” she cried, eager¬ 
ly; “toll me everything! how she looked; 
what she said and did I It is so pleasant to 
bear it described.” 

Sneh childisli curiosity surprised lilm, but 
it was too pretty to wish it overcome, so bo 
repeated the story, adding: 

“ She, too, fell like a star from the horizon, 
notwitlistanding the brilliant lot we thought 
before her. I’ve forgotten the circumstances. 
I know slie w.as discarded by the family, and 
banislicd from London all at once.” 

Tlie dark eyes were dripping with tears; 
the red lips trembling and quivering witli 
some unknown agitation. 

“Th.ankyon; thanks for this description 
of her brilliancy and youth. O, m.an of littlo 
faith, never doubt again there are noble wo¬ 
men on tho earth.” 

Her vehement tone woke Leila, and tho 
moment she caught sight' of Colonel Wel- 
borne she cried: 

“Ah, papa. Papa Gilbert, aro you there I 
You don’t come to see Leila now; but Leila 
don’t care, for she li.as her own ma belle.” 

“ Ma belle, indeed!” he said, good-natured¬ 
ly, opening his arms, into which Leila sprang 
with a little scream of delight, while Mabel 
quietly retreated into tiie house. 

From that d.ay Colonel Wclborne was moro 
watchful over tho studies of his ward, and 
Horace suddenly disappeared from tho gar¬ 
den haunts of the governess. The very next 
morning Colonel Wclborne entered tho 
schoolroom, s.aying: 

“ Miss Roscoe^ your attack yesterday actu¬ 
ally thawed away some of the ice about my 
heart. Now it is my turn as mentor. You 
are too proud and hauglity. Why should you 
deny the drawing-room tie sunshine of your 
smile and the music of your laugh ? The few 
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times I have seen you there you seemed pet¬ 
rified into a inar})lc statue. I call it selfish 
and uncharitable.” 

The wise prudent shake of the head she 
gave seemed to amuse liim exceedingly. lie 
laughed immoderately, until her face showed 
annoyance, and slie said, in a formal willful 
voice: 

“ I hope you will excuse me, but you arc 
intruding upun my school hours. Leila, 
bring me your book now.” 

It was his turn to color. Despite his non¬ 
chalance, there was a commanding lurgesty 
about the girl that awed lihn, and bowing 
confusedly, he retreated at once; while Leila, 
going on with lujr lesson, wondered if ina 
belle were sleic or cross, that Jier mistakes 
were corrected so sharply. 


CITAPTKIl III. 

An influx of visitors caused a season of 
gayety, and somehow it liappeiied, despite 
her eflbrts to the contiary, nearly every day 
found Mabel in tlie drawing-room, as imieh 
to her own annoyaiico as that of Mrs. Dins- 
more and Adele. Dut one or another of their 
distinguislied visitors was sure to call for 
Leila, and Colonel Welbornc h.ad perempto¬ 
rily insisted that ^pss Koscoe should always 
accompany licr, on the score of watchfulness 
over her manners. 

Once or twice, prompted by nervous ma¬ 
ternal anxiety, JIrs. Dinsmore had hinted to 
her brother how little she relished the pres¬ 
ence of lliat “ heedless child and upstart gov¬ 
erness ” among her guests. lJut he was ex¬ 
ceedingly obtuse, declaring ho must Insist 
that his ward received every possible advan¬ 
tage, and if liis sister found them too much 
trouble, be w’as very Sony, and would try ami 
find another home for them all. Where¬ 
upon, panic-stricken at the thought of losing 
liirn, and eventually for lier cliildrcii the In¬ 
dia fortuiio, Mrs. Dinsmore apologized eager¬ 
ly, assuring him it w.as not on her own ac¬ 
count she had spoken, only because slio 
feared some of their aristocratic visitojs 
might feel aggrieved to be obliged to mix 
with sueli persons as tliat Miss Roscoc. Her 
brother's fjiiiet smile puzzled lier exceedingly, 
but, as usual, he had won to-day; so Mabel 
was in the midst of a fashioHahle circle con¬ 
stantly, and with tlie keen relish of yontliful 
spirits she enjoyed the change, until slie be¬ 
gan to see the dislike and secret sneers of tlie 
haughty Adele and her sympathizing mother. 


It was scarcely surprising that Adele ob¬ 
jected so strongly, since the brilliant life and 
warmly-tinted colors of that symmetrical 
form and lovely face might suggest to her 
highbred visitors an unpleasant contrast with 
her own pale spiritless countenance, light 
blue eyes and angular form. She had a ner¬ 
vous consciousness that even her elegant 
jewels and charming toilet might fail to out¬ 
weigh the (lifloroncc. Wliat made matters 
more tantalizing, a great prize was hovering 
just now about her gilded net. A young 
lord, w’hoso fast diminishing purse scarcely 
kept his title in appropriate splendor, was 
seriously thinking of taking desperate steps 
to remedy the deficiency, and condescemling 
to propose for Mrs. Dinsmore’s woll-portioued 
daughter. IJotli Adele and her motlierwcro 
obsequious worshippers of titled nobility, and 
consequently in a flutter of excitement. 
Lord Lovcl was at present an ostensible vis¬ 
itor to join Horace on a shooting cxoinsion, 
but most of Ins time was spent in the draw¬ 
ing-room with the ladies. It was an unlucky 
evening when he first discovered Mabel 
amid the throng of party visitors. 

“Faith, Dinsmore, wliat gem have you 
found?” ho cried. “Tliat superb creatuvo 
cannot be the Countess of Eaglewooil, yet I 
never saw another with so brilliant a car¬ 
riage. ‘Present mo at once!” 

A light mocking laugh at.his elbow ar¬ 
rested his excited encomiums. Miss Adele’s 
eyes flashed like a steel envenomed dagger. 

“A countess! Pray, by all means, intro¬ 
duce Lord Lovel to Leila’s governess!” 

Lord Lovcl bit his lips, but had the pres¬ 
ence of mind to reply with a little home thrust 
to set ofl'hcr sarcasm: 

“Ah, indeed! it’s astonishing liow quickly 
such people acquire tlie manners of their su¬ 
periors. .1 ‘actually thought her one of tlio 
nobility.” 

Adele was waving her jewelled fan with 
alVectation. 

“1 believe Miss Roscoo Is one of the poorest 
kind. I know she is generously paid for her 
services, and yet is obliged to give it all to¬ 
wards the support of la mother and a score of 
ragged little brothers, for aught I Icnow.” 

Lord Lovel gVanced again at the sparkling 
face, and mentally' ejaculated, with a sigh, 
“ Poor, is she? then what is she to me?” 

Nevertheless, throughout the evening, ho 
found occasion to bestow so many' adtiiiriiig 
glances that way, that at length, pale and 
vindictive with Jealousy, Adele hastened to 
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fli«l her motlier, mid whisper, “Will you send 
tiiat hateful governess away ? I will not bear 
lier presence longer. I believe I fairly loatlio 
lier!’’ 

Astonislied and friglitened, Mrs. DInsmoro 
managed, by a dextrous inanoenvre, to de- 
spatcli Leila, and of course Mabel, likewise, 
to her chamber, without exciting lior broth¬ 
el’s attention. 

From that time began for M.abel pei-socu- 
tions .and indignities innumcr.ablc; doubly 
irritating, because so covert tiioy gave lier no 
oppurtiinity forcompiaintor redress. Slichad 
rejoiced in being free from Horace since lier 
liints to ills uncle, but now lie again renewed 
Ids attentions more boldiy, more iiisolontly 
tliau before. It was evident liis niotlier and 
sister were disposed to cooperate witii liini, 
and Mabcl'sclicckburned,and iicrpnrc licart 
tlirillcd willi liorror, as slie became aware 
tliey liad no fears of liis entangling liinisclf in 
marriage, and fiirtlicr than tliat, did nut care 
to question liim. At longtli, after an en¬ 
counter with liini, of downriglit insult on 
young Dinsmoro’s side, Mabel, in a perfect 
fever of indignation and distress, presented 
iierseif before Colonel Welbornc in tlio libra¬ 
ry, wlicre lie had often scchidcd himself in 
company hours, and abruptly tendered her 
resignation of tile situation she held. Sur¬ 
prised and pained, he cast that peculiar pen- 
otratiiig glance of his scarchingly tiimn her 
excited haughty face. 

“I am deeply grieved. Miss Roscoe,” ho 
soon said, respectfully; “ tills very day I w.as 
tliiiikiiig it was only a simple actof jiistiec to 
raise your salary, as your devotedness to Leila 
liad so completely removed all anxiety about 
her education from mo. Yon have been en¬ 
tirely successful, and I fear no one else can 
fill your place. May I not venture to remon¬ 
strate with you, and hope your decision is 
not Irrevociiblo 

His lone was so kind, so respectful, so 
brotherly, her proudly arched lip quivered, 
but she answered, resolutely, “ Indeed, sir, I 
must go.” 

He left his chair, and with arms folded bo- 
liind him, and head drooping tlioughtfnily, 
paced the room to and fro. Just then a ser¬ 
vant tapped at the door. 

“Is Jliss Roscoe hero? A note wtisjiist 
left for tier.” 

He took the note, brought it to Mabel, and 
resiiHied his walk. She tore it open, glanced 
hastily through it, and burst into teal's. It 
was brief, and ran thus: 


“Mabel DEAnEST,—Ihavo Just heard from 
Harry; the poor boy has met with a sad loss 
—his best suit of clothes stolon from his 
room. Dear generous Mabel, how thankful 
lam you will be able to remedy the loss! 
Your quarter’s salary must soon be due, and 
although it pains me to deprive you of it, I 
know you too well to hesitate about it. Harry 
charges me not to replace his loss with any 
more of our hard earnings, but you and I 
know why Harry must not be shabbily clad 
at Oxford. My own resources have been 
closely tried, or I should never have appealed 
to you. Poor child I it scorns cruel, yet I 
know how you will rejoice in the gift. Shall 
I see you soon? Youii Motiieh.” 

Poor Mabel! just at that moment it did 
seem hard. Wliat could she do ? Alas! for 
her inothcr's sake, for Harry’s welfare, sho 
iniist forget pride, she must subdue resent- 
nicnt, and teach herself to bear unkindness 
patiently. Colonel Welbonio had paused, 
looking anxious and sympathizing. 

“Will you not trust me. Miss Roscoe, and 
tell me tho cause of all this grief?” he asked, 
gently. “ I shall be proud to assist or defend 
you. Confide to me the caiiso of yotir Ironblo.” 

She had dried her warm drenched checks, 
and looking up into his face with so sweet 
and touching a gr.ace, he longed to cl.asp tho 
hcautiful head against his breast to shield it 
from further grief, sho answered, sadly: 

“Thank you, sir; I appreciate your kind¬ 
ness. I beg your pardon for this disturbance, 
and I will try to stay.” 

“ But tlio cause, dear child ?” he urged, as 
kindly as an elder brother might have done. 

Slie grow embarrassed. Wliat should sho 
say? how make known so delicateasubjcct? 
Suddenly, with a gush of renewed clieerful- 
ncss, she looked up, smiling, in his face. 

“ Excuse mo; I think I have been naughty 
enough to day. Leila would h.ave been pun¬ 
ished by mo for such behaviour. I have e.x- 
pected a mor.al impossibility—that everybody 
should be as kind, as generous, as noble as— 
youl” And half laughing half crying sho dis¬ 
appeared from tlio room. 

But what a briglit genial smilo she left 
thereon the. good-looking faco of tho bach¬ 
elor colonel. What pleasant thought, like a 
w.ave of sunshine, had drifted its spayklcs 
over his sober features? And so M.abel did 
not go. And the next day, from tlio forbid¬ 
ding scornful looks, the sullen face of Hor.ace 
and tho satisfied triumphant smile of Colonel 
Welbornc, Mabel gathered there had been a 
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family alt.'raalion; and sure onougli, that very 
aftei’iioou Horace set out on a tour tlirough 
Scollaucl. Still tliero was little peace for Ma¬ 
bel. She founil even aglance might bring an 
envenonied arrow, and discovered, to her dis¬ 
may, that a shrug of the shoulders from Mrs. 
niusmore, or a toss of the head from Adelo, 
had power to disturb her equanimity. 

Tims stood affairs, when, to the pride and 
exultation of the Dinsniores, Lord Lovol an¬ 
nounced the expected call of his friend Count 
Itochford, on his way home from Scotland, to 
bo introduced to them. To have a guest of 
such august we.alth and rank in her own 
lionsc w.as almost too overwhelming au hon¬ 
or for Mrs. Dinsmoro. Her delight and im¬ 
portance were exceedingly amusing to her 
brother, and he rallied her rather unmerci¬ 
fully upon the expensive additions made to 
tlie household furnishing and the ladles’ 
wardrobe. Mabel heard a great deal of the 
all-absorbing topic, and seemed to have 
caught some of the prevalent excitement and 
perturbation; and when, at length, one fine 
morning the servant threw open the door of 
the drawing-room, announcing, pompously, 
" Count Bochford,” her eye glanced as anx¬ 
iously, and a far brighter flush of excitement 
glowed on her cheek than on that of Adele. 

He was a tall dark-haired’ man of thirty 
years, aitparently, exceedingly aristocratic in 
appearance, and notwithstanding his gooil- 
natnred smile, betraying by his manner the 
condescending consciousness of iiis own ex¬ 
alted rank .above that of his nntitled enter¬ 
tainers. An odd smile wreathed Mabel’s 
lips as ho was introduced to all present but 
; herself, while the hostess accounted for the 
.exception by the not very subdued words, 
“ That’s only the governess.” And not at 
.all hmniliated, M.abcl lifted her dark eyes full 
, to his heedless glance, and again that light 
■mocking smile, too bitter for those fresh 
young lips, hovered over her face as the count 
' returned, c.arelessly, “She has a face like a 
picture in Bochford Gallery.” 

Colonel Wclborne saw it, and puzzled over 
.its meaning long and unsuccessfully. Later 
in the evening he found his way to her side, 
,and asked,” Have you met Count Bochford 
before,''Miss Koscoe?” 

She winced uneasily beneath hts eyes more 
thaii his words, but answered, instantly, 
” Never, sir,- that I remember.” 

“ What, then, liave you heard of him, that 
you cherish animosity against the unfortn- 
jiale nobleman.? .Your eyes sparkle when 


they rest on him, ns I have seen a kitten’s 
watching the flntterlngs of a bird she longs 
to tear In pieces.” 

She colored painfully. “I was not aw.ue 
of it. Am I so wicked as tbatl nlthongh, to 
be sure, he stands in my light. Don’t you 
see how his broad shoulders intercept niy 
view of that pretty Miss C. at tlio piano?” 

He was bafllcd, not satisfied, and relin¬ 
quished the subject. Thronghont Bochford's 
visit Mabel was strangely vacillating and ec¬ 
centric. Now brilliant, gay and bangbty as a 
princess, to the occasional admirers she found 
amid the throng of visitors, and .again sad, 
dejected and Inimble to an almost irainful 
degree. Colonel Welborno w.as watching 
closely every movement of hors. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The summer days wore away. The family 
returned to town, and Lord Lovel still was a 
frequent visitor at the house. Adelo had 
learned to blush consclonsly the moment bis 
smooth voice echoed in the hall, but still 
there came no formal declaration, which that 
amiable young lady informed her mother w.as 
solely owing “ to the airs .and intrigues of that 
doll-faced governess,” upon whom she visited, 
in consequence, a double portion of spile and 
SGorn. At last she chanced n|)on a discovery 
that filled her envious heart with exultation. 

One d.ay when Lord Lovel, who still per¬ 
sisted in his civility, had handed Mabel a roll 
of music that slipped from her hand to the 
carpet, Adele conceived the absurd idea th.it 
his lordsliip liad also passed a note with the 
music, and after his departure, while Mabel 
was out with Leila for a walk, she worked 
herself into such a furious storm of Jealousy, 
that, setting all honor and propriety at defi¬ 
ance, she proceeded on a search for such In¬ 
cendiary documents into Mabel’s private 
chamber. Excited and triumphant, she came 
out and rushed at once to her mether’s dress¬ 
ing-room, startling that worthy l.idy from a 
sound imp, by the exclamation: 

“There 1 what did I .always say of her? I 
know she was a low artful creature, but I 
never thought of accusing her of tlieft. See 
what I found, locked away out of sight in a 
little box that one of iny keys fitlccl. Now, 
Uncle Gilbert may help her if ho can. March 
•she shall I I’m going for an oflicer to arrest 
her at once for theft.” And on this gentle 
errand the fair Adele was hurrying aw.iy 
when checked by her mother’s decisive voice: 
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“ stay a moraont, Adels. I liaTen’t under¬ 
stood a word you said. What has she done ?” 

Adele paused, held up a twisted hoop of 
gold, surinoiinted by a shield formed of the 
liociiford crest in diamonds, and repeated; 

“ 1 found it in her room, 1 say. She must 
have stolen it whoa the count was witii us in 
the country.” 

“ I’erliaps he has given it to her,” suggested 
the hewildered mother, doubtfully. 

“Given it to heri” iaiigiied Adele, scorn¬ 
fully. “ Tlie aristocratic Count Rochford give 
his family crest in diamonds to a governess I 
It is preposterous!” And then, laughing 
loudly witii wicked glee, slie said, “Ah, I have 
planned it now! I’ll have aglorious rcvengel 
Lord Lovcl is coming with that book this 
afternoon. Uncle Gilbert will be in the 
drawing-room too, because Horace has re¬ 
turned. And before them all I’ll show tlie 
ring, and expose her guilt. Robert shall 
have a policeman to take her away. What 
a splendid scene it will be!” And Adele’s 
sallow cheek glowed, and her pale eye spar¬ 
kled witii the anticipated trinmpii. 

Innocent and unsuspecting, that afternoou 
Mabel arranged Lell.a’s ringlets and obeyed 
the summons to the drawing-room. Lord 
Level was there. Colonel Welborne, and, to 
her surprise, Iloriice also, all busy in conver¬ 
sation. Adele looked so unusually brilliant 
and elated, that Mabel soliloquized at once, 
“So his lordship has at last proposed,” and 
was passing to her accustomed seat in the 
bay-window, when, to the suiprise of all, 
Adele stepped before her, and holding up the 
ring, said, in a raised triumphant voice; 

“ I beg to detain you one moment. Miss 
Roscoe, longenougli to inquire how this v.al- 
uable ring came into your possession.” 

One swift searching glance Into the cruel 
exultant face showed Mabel the whole. Her 
full red lip curled in scorn, .and the Indignant 
blood dyed cheek and forehead, as she said: 

" I miglit question your right. Miss Dins- 
more, to invade my private locks. Let it 
pass tliough, while I answer you at once. I 
do not choose to tell anything about the ring, 
and would thank you to return it to mo this 
moment.” 

Turning to the wondering lookers-on, Adele 
lauglied mockingly. “ Do you hear the girl? 
Return it, indeed I I think I never heard a 
thief so bold.” 

“ Thief 1” came rushing from Mabel’s lips, 
leaving them white with anger. “ How dare 
you insult me so. Miss Dinsmoro?” 


Again r.ang out the scornful laugh. “ How 
dare I? Certainly,it is wonderful how Adele 
Dinsmoro dares speak any but obsequious 
words to a governess of her mother’s house. 
But these good people can see Count Roch- 
ford’s coat of arms on the ring here, and are 
all aware that that noble gentleman was 
lately a guest where your ladyship worked 
for pay. My temerity is almost as wonderful 
as the fact of a governess allowing diamonds 
to lie idle in her ctisket. Perh.aps you are 
equally Indignant to know that an oilicer 
waits without, and Count Rochford has been 
sent for.” 

Horrifled and dismayed, as much at the 
exhibition of such hideous exultation on 
Adole’s partat the discovery of the ring, poor 
Mabel cast her eyes appealingly around the 
startled group. She read the belief of her 
guilt in every face she scanned. Colonel 
Welborne’s countenance was concealed from 
her. He was bending down, busily writing 
with his pencil on a scr.ap of paper. A keen 
pang shot through her heart. Had he, who 
had hitherto protected her, deserted her in 
this hour of sorest need? Count Rochford 
had been sent for. What could she say? 
How account for the possession of such a 
ring? She looked pitifully once more at the 
bowed head, and then, with a powerful effort 
of pride and strength, conquered her agita¬ 
tion, and determined to face all bravely. 

A silence ensued. Adele stood before her, 
but Mabel’s eyes were on the floor. Then 
Colonel Welborne stepped between, and M.a- 
bel felt a coil of paper thrust info her hand, 
while he was ostensibly examining the ring. 
A bright color, like sunset, reflected on the 
statue of snow, and glowed a moment on her 
face, as she read; 

“Will you marry mo? I have loved you 
from the moment you entered the house till 
now. My wife can soon shame this head¬ 
strong accusing girl. W.” 

“ He pities me—He.aven bless him! And 
his generous heart would call it love,” thought 
Mabel. And with hands growing chill and 
damp, she found her pencil and wrote on the 
other side, “ Thank you for your kindness, 
but I cannot marry you.” And before them 
all handed it back to him. 

A dark red flush crossed his face, his strong 
hand trembled a little in his grasp—then ho 
was calm again, and said, coolly: 

“AVell, Adele, that w.as certainly Count 
Rochford’s ring once. Does It follow that ho 
may not bave bestowed it as a gift? I hope 
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Miss Hoscoo will pardon your unlady-liko 
suspicions.” 

“A great many marrcllous tilings will liap- 
pen when the count bestows diamonds upon 
a governess,” retorted Adele. “ I expected 
you would he hard to convince. Undo Gil- 
hert. The count himself will shortly settle 
the matter. What does his lordship say?” 

“ Circumstances are very much against 
hcii” replied Lord Lovel, cautiously. 

* I haven’t a doubt of her guilt,” repeated 
Horace and Mrs. Dinsiuore, simultaneously. 

Then the messenger Miss Dlnsmore had 
sent away returned. 'His face showed start¬ 
ling tidings. “I have just returned,” said 
he, “ from Count Rochford’s rooms in —^ 
Square. His lordship has been at Derby a 
week or more, but this morning a despatch 
was received announcing his instant death 
by a fall from his horse.” 

The news came like a shock of electricity, 
paralyzing all; Lord Level’s face grew pale, 
Adele dropped the ring with suddenly un¬ 
nerved fingers, and Colonel Wclborne turned 
his eyes hastily to Mabel. To his astonish¬ 
ment the haughty head had dropped Into the 
clasping hands, and tears were pouring in 
torrents through the slender fingers. 

In another moment, Horace, who was at 
the window, exclaimed, “ What the deuce 
did the fellow mean? Hero's the Rochford 
carriage at the door.” 

How breathlessly waited the little group, 
as the pealing bell was answered, and echo¬ 
ing stops approached tlie door! How every 
eye dilated as the footman’s voice announced 
once more, “ Count Rochford 1” . 

Count Rochford! It was a slender boyish 
form, clothed in the deepest mourning—not 
the stout man they had welcomed there 
before. Lord Level was the first to compre¬ 
hend the mystery. Bowing courteously to 
the new-comer, he said, “ The new Count 
Rochford, .1 presume, my lamented friend’s 
successor?” 

A graceful how of acquiescence in return, 
and'C’ount Rochford gazed inquiringly around 
the excited group. 

“Mabel,” said he, "you understand it all, 
do you not? Y'ouknow what has happened? 
We were busy proving my identity, or I 
should have called for you before.” 

She drew away her hands, sprang towards 
him, and resting her hpad on his shoulder, 
sobbed as if her heart would break. He 


threw his arm protcclingly around her. 

“ I do not understand these strange looks, 
my darling sister. Has any one dared to 
grieve you? N.ay, nay, Mabel, wipe aw.ay 
those tears, and give those good people a 
kindly invitation to pay us a visit at Rochford 
Castle, after the mourning days for our de¬ 
ceased cousin have expired.” 

What a picture of baified malice, of morti¬ 
fication and rage, was Adele’s clianglng coun¬ 
tenance I How crestfallen and insignificant 
looked Mrs. Dinsmoro and hor worthy son! 
Now was Mabel’s hour of triumph. She 
wiped away her tears, and taking up the 
cause of all the inlschlcf, said: 

" Hei-e, Harry, is the ring our grandfather. 
Count Rochford, gave mamma the niglit of 
her presentation at court. Colonel Welbonio 
has eloquently described her youthful loveli¬ 
ness to mo. Miss Dinsmorc, will not, I pre¬ 
sume, question further my right to wear the 
Rochford ci'cst in gold or diamonds citlior, 
when I inform her that Lady Gertrude Roch¬ 
ford, who married Gervaiso Roscoe tlie artist, 
is my mother, and the late Count Rochford’s 
only sister.” 

She p.aused and hesitated, while a charm¬ 
ing blush swept across her expressive face,as 
she turned to where Colonel Welborno, 
amazed, and a little grieved, too, stood si¬ 
lently observing all that passed. 

" May I be allowed the privilege of erasing 
a word of that little note. Colonel Welborno ?” 

Bowing gravely, ho passed it into her 
hands. But when his eye followed her glid¬ 
ing pencil, a sudden shining light kindled in 
his earnest eye, and around his firm-set 
mouth. 

“ Is it possible?” he asked, tremulously ar¬ 
resting the snowy fingers, for he read there, 
“ q’hank you for your kindness, and I miH 
marry you.” 

“Everything is possible,” sire answered, 
gayiy, to hide the Iinppy smile upon her lips. 
“ I would not accept pity, but now—” 

The sentence was unfinished, yet its com¬ 
pletion may be guessed when I toll you tb.at 
only a few months passed away before Colonel 
Welborne married the governess, and what 
was mom wonderful, there was a magnificent 
fete given them at Rochford Castle. Poor 
Adele lost tire glofy of sharing the feast, and 
she lost likewise the visits of Lord Level, 
who has ever since been noted for his atten¬ 
tion and gallantry to governesses. 
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LIFE’S^ CHANGES. 


BY FANNY B. MEADE. 


I AH sitting in tlio dim and solemn twi¬ 
light, gazing into tin? glowing oinhers, a,nd 
dreaming over my life in the years tliat are 
gone. Tlic joys land sorrows alike ara all 
past. WithonI, the cold winter wind is wail¬ 
ing a luonrnfnl requiem;,and as I listen to 
its wild music, it hears my thoughts atyay 
upon its pinions to a quiet grave in a snow- 
clad churchyard. ’Thick and fast, como tho 
many memories of him who lies so peaceful 
and silent, hen9?jU that. moHiid of earth; 
while my bprning.tcprs floty unchecked. But, 
from my, heart, arises a pr.ayer of sincere 
tliankfniness for tho calm which has at last 
fallen upon iny life, and although its dearest 
joys have been taken from me, I look beyond 
and above, to a reunion on the other side of 
tho dark valley of shadows. 

Left an orphaii at the ago of sixteen, I was 
compelled to labor for my own maintenance, 
whicli was atflrst accomplished by sewing; 
this failing, I was so fortunate as to obtain tho 
iwsition of assistant bookkeeper in a largo dry 
goods establishment, for which position 1 had 
fully qualified myself. . , , 

The proprietor jWas ^r. Henry Morton, a 
widower with an only son, Kayinond, whoso 
path in life was, for a time, closely Interwoycn 
with mine. .During the.time I was in Mr. 
Morton’s einploy, Raymond and iVerp mneh 
in each other’s society. .Together. wo pored 
over tiro long accounts, gaining dally a.dceiv 
or insight Into each other’s cjiaracter, and, 
as may easily bo, supposed, loariiing also a 
lesson in love, SIxhappy months had scatce- 
ly sped before wo wore betrothed. , • , , 

Life now seemed oiie deljrlous .dream o^ 
happiness. Wlipt countless, cpsties woro 
built, only to vanish .into thin alrlj And yet, 
gazing through the long vista of years back 
upon those halcypn .days, it seems as if tho 
brightest hours of iny life wero cohcpntratod 
in that one brief yeay. 

Strango as it may, appear, ouraifoctlon hqd 
never been obserycd .by Mr, Moyton., Usually, 
ho was a stern man, of few wprds; but from 
tlic time wq first met, his kindness had bqen 
uniform, his manner ever gentle and respect¬ 
ful, and although wo seldom engaged In con¬ 
versation, ho had ever a pleasant word or 
smile for mo. 


Hitherto.I had paid but little attention to 
the adornment of my person; but now it be¬ 
came a stndy, to render myself more pleasing 
In the eyes of Raymond. Gradually tlio 
revelation dawned upon hie that I was fast 
becomltig a beautiful woman. No vanity 
mingled'with tho thought, for I prized the 
dangerous gift, only for my love’s sake. My 
eyes and hair wore dark as tire sable vesture 
of the night; my complejtlon wash creamy 
olive, usually devoid of colpf, save the vivid 
scarlet of the lips, biit wheii under the ijilln- 
once of any emotion, a. rich tide of crimson 
would surge into my clideks; dyeing them 
with the deepest tlilt, and adding new bril¬ 
liancy to my eyes. I was rather above the 
medium height, but slight and graceful. 

In everything was Raymond the reverse. 
With complexion and features of almost fem¬ 
inine delicacy, ho had at' times a peculiar 
way of cotnpressing his curved lips Into a 
thin straight line', which gave a firm and un¬ 
yielding expression to his beautiful face, and 
changed at once the youth into an almost nn- 
approachable man. Yet, unaccountable as it 
may appear, I loved lijm best when this mood 
was upon him; it seemed more akin to my 
own wild nature, and I have watched liiin 
unobserved for hours, until my eyes grew 
^l.m.wlth unshed tears at tho thought that 
^mothlng unforeseen might rob mo of my 
treasiiro. My every thought and wish wero 
concentrated in this one object; yet I neither 
e;tpected nor wished fog tho^,same Idolatry in 
roturi); and even had Rayiiiond hated me I 
bcllevo I must have gone on loving him as 
before. ,. 

Although Raymond had arrived at the 
years of manhqod, Im, had never been given 
an Interest in tlie business, and dared hot 
take tho responsibility o.f.a wife without con¬ 
sulting his father’s wishes, One morning 
wo bad been conversing together about our 
future; we had Itotli decided that the fact of 
pur engagement ahould lie mentioned to Mr. 
Morton, w|<eit tl;e door opened and'be stood 
before usj .Something In the e,xprcssion of 
our faces must havo rcvc.alpd the state of af¬ 
fairs, for ho glanced quic|rly. from one to - tho 
other, as If doubting his sense of sight; then 
a frown darkened hb brow, and turning to 
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my accounts, lie, for the first time, spoke 
harshly to me, reproving mo severely for 
some imaginary carelessness, 

I Wiitclieti liie hard fierce look steal over 
my darling’s face, and trembled ns that 
glance was turned upon his father wlio 
quailed bencatli it, as If fearing the demon 
he liad aroused. Drawing up his tall manly 
form, for a moment lie dared not trust lilm- 
self to speak; but at lengtli exclaimed, in a 
voice full of suppressed passion: 

“No man living, no I not even my own 
fatlier, shall dare address such words to Mil¬ 
dred Floyd! In mosiie has found a protector, 
and for tlie future those only who are her 
friends, are mine, I Intended to seek your 
consent to our union, but now consider it 
unnticessary.’’ 

“ Since,” said Mr. Morton, with a derisive 
smile and bow, “my permission is unasked, 
it would be superfluous to give it; allow mo 
to olfer my coiigratulatioiis. Kaymond, if 
yon can spare me a few moments, I wisli to 
conveise witii you.” And togetlier they en¬ 
tered tile inner olHce, closing the door, and 
leaving mo alone. 

Tliey remained closeted for more than an 
hour, and when they again cmeigcd, Ray¬ 
mond's whole attitude and expression were 
one of deep dejection, while bis fattier ap¬ 
pealed smiling ami Iriimipliaiit. Wliat passed 
during that interview lonly.kn'ew longaftef- 
wards.but from tiialhour I date ail the misfor¬ 
tune lind misery wiilcli followed. Tliat evening 
while walking iioine, Raymond told me I must 
try and reconcile myself to it separation for a 
brief period. His father, altiiougli olfering 
no objcctlbii to our union, considered us both 
too young to know our own niinds, and pro¬ 
posed testing bur InVe by absence. In com¬ 
pliance with his wishes, Raymond liad de¬ 
termined to battle with the world for himself, 
trusting, if favored by fortune, to be enabled 
soon to claim me for ids bride. Ho spoke 
hopefully of tlie happiuoss in store for us, 
but nithougli making every eflbrt to cheer 
me, it was plain that tiio trial vvould be 
equally hard for botli. 

I listened In silence to his words, olfering 
no remonstrance, for I knew the decree was 
irrevocable; but the anguish of tiie thought 
no words c.in portray. I liad a strange pfo; 
sentiment of comlng^ovll, and felt that if ho 
left me lie would bp lost to me forever. 

Must I so soon be deprived of the one 
treasure of my existence, I who had been so 
friendless, must I lose the one true friend so 


lately found? O, it was hard, so hard to 
bearl Day and night my tliouglits dwelt 
upon the coining separation, and altiiuiigli I 
strove to assume iny usual clieerfuliicss, tlie 
struggle was fast telling upon my lieallli, 
as was evident from tlie paleness of my 
clieek, and my dull lustreless eyes. 

I know that Mr. Morton observed this, for 
at times I cauglit him watcliing me with a 
troubled expression, but if I for a nionieiit 
Indulged in a delusive hope that he would 
relent, I was sadly mistaken. 

The days passed quickly, O, so quickly 
away! No longing of mine could stop the 
rapid flight of time. At length the hour 
came—wb parted—and I was once more 
alone in the world. Raymond’s dcstina- 
tioH was St. Louis, and for some time his 
longand loving lelters were a constant source 
of happiness; but wlieit a ye.ir had passed, 
they became almost imperceptibly briefer 
and more cold. For a time I would not ad¬ 
mit even to myself that tliero could bo any 
cbaiigc, but at length, to my utter disni.ay, 
they ceased altogether. Still I coiitimicd 
writing, humbling myself to ask in wbat I 
had ofibuded, and at length demanding an 
explanation as my riglit. But entreaties and 
commands were alike unavailing; no word 
did I receive, until, no longer able to bear 
the suspense, I communicated the fact to 
Mr. Morton, asking him for some tidings of 
Raymond. 

He listened quietly to my recital, and al¬ 
though apparently deeply sympathizing with 
me, there yet lurked in his eye a quiet gleam 
of satisfaction. For a time he seemed re¬ 
luctant to communicate anything coiiceridng 
his son; hut at last, yielding to my entrc.a- 
tries, he told me he had that day received a 
letter Informing him of his intended mar¬ 
riage with a wealthy heiress. Fora moment 
I stood gazing sternly into his face; then 
everything mingled in confusion before my 
eyes, and I sank unconscious to the floor. 
Wlien I awoke from my deatldiko stupor Mr. 
Morton was bending over ine, endeavoring by 
every means in his power to restore me to 
consciousness, and ns T slowly opened my 
eyes'ho uttered, fervently, “Tliank God! my 
darling, you are alive. I thought I had killed 
you!” 

I gazed vacantly at him; then seeing my 
weak attempt to move, ho lifted me tenderly 
in his arms, and placing a chair, left me for 
a moment, while ho procured a c.ab and ac¬ 
companied me to roy lodging. 
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■ At the ilnor lie asked forgiveness for Ills 
share in tnymisery. 

“ Believe nio,” lie said, “ I could never have 
told you the triitli, had I dreamed of its ef¬ 
fects itpoii you. Learn to forget him; he is 
no longer ivortliy of your regard." Tlien, 
cliispiiig my liaiiils in ids, he bent and pressed 
tliem to Ills lip's, saying, '• Mildred, though 
you are not to he my daughter, I caiiiiot 
give you up, but miist still love you.” 

1 llioiiglit little of his words or acts at the 
time, my whole mind was so completely ab- 
soilieil in my own inisely. 

Eiiteiliig toy room and firmly closing the 
d (ir, I unlocked my desk, aiid taking from ii 
all the carefiilly-treasured tetters, placej 
tlicm ill a Iieiip upon tlie liciirtli, and touch; 
lug tiiein wltii a lighted inatcli, watched 
tlierii slowly burn to ashes; then lakllig from 
Illy hosoin theloekct coiitaiiihig his image, I 
tlircw it on the floor, intending to crush It 
beue.sili my feet; but tis it struck, the spring 
flew open, revealing tlie handsome face with¬ 
in, smiling up at me from its lovely resting- 
place; could those honest eyes looking so 
fearlessly into mine be but Hie guise of de¬ 
ceit? Never, never, could I hellevo it; and 
Eiiateliing It up bastily, I showered kisses 
upon tlie picture’s face. How could I de¬ 
stroy the semblance of him I bad loved so 
p.issionately? 

Fora monlli I lay prostrate with bralii 
fever, tlie deatli angel wiiviug her white pin¬ 
ions over my buriiliighrow; but I was spared 
to live. O, why could I not then die? Why 
did I survive. to drag out a miserable ex¬ 
istence? 

During my Illness, Mr. Morton had done 
all in Imman power to elfect niy restoration. 
The best muse aiid medical altciidiuice that 
money could procure were obtained for n'lc, 
and daring my convalescence lie called dally, 
slioweriiig upon me every luxury Hie most 
fastidious taste could desire. I was not nn- 
miiidfol of siieii kiuiiiiess; my lightest wish 
vyas bis command, and for all Hiis, a smile, or 
simple " Tliaiik'you,'’ was ail lie appeared to 
wisli for. Tlie snmnier verdure was heglu- 
niiig to deepen Into tlie rieli aiitiiiimal Huts, 
before it was deemed adi l.sable for mo to 
leave my apai tmeiit, and Mr. Mortaii, with 
his usual care and Hiouglitfuliicss, decided 
tliat a drive Into Hie open country would be 
Hie pleasantest way of again iiitrnduciug mo 
to tlie outer world. ' ■ 

Do not imagine tliat 1 received all tliese 
attentions willingly; far from iti I had 


learned, it is true, to regard Mr. Morton 
souieHiiiig ill Hie llglit of a father, but now 
tliat I knew tliat Hie rclatioiisliip would 
hover exist, my debt of gratitude became op¬ 
pressive. How was it III iny power ever to 
rop.ay his luifallliig kludiiess? I was le.aii- 
iiig liack amid Hio soft cusliions gazing upon 
Hie lovely landscape before me, wlien 1 gave 
expressimi to my Hioiiglits. 

“Mr. Morton I" I suddenly exelalnied, “I 
have been vainly eiideavorlng to discover 
why yon siiower so many favors upon me. 
Wliat liavc I done to deserve it? and how 
can I everrep.ay yon?” 

He langiic'd pleasantly, saying: 

“ Do' not troulilo your mind witli such 
Hioiiglits; you deserve more than lean give, 
and as for repaying me, little one, a word I 
liiteud to ask you to say will amply reward 
uie for all.” 

“ One word,” I asked. In surprise, “ what 
can it bo Hiat you place so high a value 
upon?” 

“ Mildred," he said, “ I first learned to love 
you .as a daughter, but when I could no long¬ 
er look upon you hi that light, I silll contin¬ 
ued loving you, until you have become the 
dearest object hi life to me, I am not yet an 
old man, but still in my prime. Will you 
marry me? The one word I ask of you Is 
to say ‘ Ves,’ and my wliolo aim in life will be 
to make you happy." 

He took niy hands ill Ills, and lookcd'into 
hiycycs waiting for an answer, ns If his life 
depended upon it. For a moment I was so 
utterly amazed. Hint I was speechless. Then 
Hie iruHi all flashed upon me. What was 
life to me now? IVliy not make Iilm happy 
If 1 could? Ho was Rayniond’s fatlier; my 
duty was clearly to accept him; so I uttered 
Hie desired “ Yes,” but added: 

“ Love I have none to Iicstow, but if you 
can be coiiteiit wiHi respect, I will strive to 
ho a faitliful wife.” 

“It Is all I dare ask,” ho replied, sadly. 
And folding itic In his arms, he Impressed a 
kiss of bctniHiat upon my brow. 

Mr. Morton pleaded tliat our marriage 
should lake place immediately, and there be¬ 
ing no friends’ or relations’ consent to obtain, 
I could ofTor iki excuse for delay. Having 
given him iny promise. Hie sooner it was 
fulfilled the better. I dared not trust myself 
to Hiliik of Hie future, Wliich seemed to 
stretch heflire mo as a wide trackless desert, 
witliiio briglitncss to cheer tlie gloom. It 
required but a sliort time to make all the 
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necessary preparations, and in one month 
from the day of our engagement I became 
his wife. 

I pass over tlio first year of our wedded 
life. During all that time my husband strove 
by every art to awaken a reciprocal attach¬ 
ment; patiently and kindly he bore with my 
willfulness and caprice, gratifying, and often 
anticipating, my wishes; yet I treated him 
with studied coldness. I know ho loved mo 
better than his own fife, yet I seemed to 
have become morbidly, selfisli, and many a 
bitter tear was siied in sincere and beartfelt 
pity for my own faneled woes;, wliiio the 
promise I had made to strive to be a good 
and faltlifiil wife, wgs utterly ignored. I for¬ 
got that it was sinful to permit my thoughts 
to wander after the unattalmabie, placing the 
peace and bappluoss of my husband at stake, 
until aroused to its reality by a change In 
his manner towards me. Growing weary at 
length of making constaiit yet unavailing ef¬ 
forts to win my regard, and stung to resent¬ 
ment by some unusually bitter words of mine, 
ho heaped upon. mo such a torrent of re¬ 
proaches that I quailed beneath tlieinj and 
finally bidding me, farewell, vowed never 
again to look upon ray face until I humbled 
myself to ask for hie return. 

A week from that day, I read with mingled 
feelings of consternation—and shall J call it, 
grief?—the announcement of his departure 
for England, while I obtained information 
from a friend of an ample provision which 
he had made for my support. 

I now for the first tlnie became fully aware 
that I was not, and never, could agalp be¬ 
come, indifrerent to my Ipisband., When I 
fully realized this, how shall I describe fho 
agony of remorse I*endured I My p.ast trials 
seemed as nothing In comparison with the 
present; they had been exaggerated by,per¬ 
mitting my thoughts to dwell so constantly 
upon them, but this wits no fancied woe. t 
had driven to desperation, by ray heartless 
conduct, Iiim,whom I had sworn at the altar 
to love and obey. How had I kept that sa¬ 
cred vow ? I, who jiad never, cyeq In the 
smallest things, studied his comfort or happi¬ 
ness! It was indeed a just retrlbittion, and 
to discover all this now that it was too lato-^ 
too bate! “6, saddest of all sad , words,” 
when we feel that our own act has placed 
reparation beyond oitr power... 

How gladly would I have, now welcomed 
him to heart and homo; but It wtis simply 
impossible, and X knew , it but too well, for 


to no one had ho confided his destlnatlotn. 

Three weary months rolled by, when one 
morning I wassummoned toseb agcntleman 
wiio refused to give his name. For a mo¬ 
ment before entering, my heart throbbed so 
violently that I was obliged to pause, to try 
and regain my composure. Perhaps—dare I 
Indulge the liope that the wanderer had re¬ 
turned, relenting his harshness to his wife? 
At the thought, a blush of pleasure sulfused 
my face, and I Wiis fully prepared to entreat 
his forglveucss, when, raising my eyes, I stood 
face to face with Haymond. Eageiiy ho 
caught my hand, agd looked Into my eyes 
for a welcome, hut the word of greeting died 
npon my lips, for the disappointment and 
surprise were almost greater than I could 
j)ear. I bad hoped to meet his father, and 
instead, here was my supposed faithless lover, 
gazing at me witli the old fond look in Ins 
eyes. Was I not glad he had come ? TIds 
was tiro last test needed, to prove my love for 
iny husband ; and while gazing upon the 
beautiful face before me, I was amazed to 
find how utterly indifferent I had grown, and 
iiow entirely the now love htid crowded out 
the old. 

After waiting In vain for me to spe.ak, Bay- 
moud at length, broke , tlio silence by ex¬ 
claiming; 

“ Mildred, I had hoped for something dilfcr- 
ent than this fro|n you 1 True, I have lieard 
of your faithlessness, but could not believe 
myself forgotten, until convinced by my own 
eyes.” . 

“ Not forgotten, Raymond,”, I said, softly, 
“ only our paths In life have been so com¬ 
pletely sundered, that we can never be to 
each other what wo once wore; but though 
the past must bury Its dead, wo can still, I 
trust, bo firm friends, and happier, pcrliaiw, 
in that relationship than any wo once hoped 
to hold.” 

“Be It so,” iio s.aid, sadly; “but I c,annot 
understand wiiat could liavo induced one of 
your passionate,nature so re.adlly to give mo 
up; for that you once loved me, Mildred, yon 
cannot deny, .although I have just learned 
that my father (as I must still call him) has 
become the happy possessor of your hand.” 

“ You spe.ak,” I exclaimed, becoming more 
and iiroro perplexed, “ as If I alone were to 
blame 1 Have you nothing with wldch to 
reproach yourself? Would I liayo given you 
up. If you had not first proved false to 
me?” 

“ I ?” ho said, fiercely. “ Who dared s.ay 
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I was over false?” And in Ills look and tone 

I read Ills iiorfect truthfulness. 

For a inoinent I w.as too bewildered to 
speak. Whero., wa^lils ad toqinl? Could 
I believe lu the perfidy of my busliand, him 
whom I had just learned to trust so Imr 
plicitly? Was there no truth ,tp bo found 
anywhere f And to whom should I look for 
aid? But deterniined at .least to know 
all, I asked and received froln ISayuiond an 
c.vplanation. 

For some time ho had received letters from 
me, but they suddenly, ceased, and although 
he still continued tyriting, he received no an¬ 
swer in return, Atdeusjtli my apparent cold¬ 
nesswas accounted for by- ihe nows of my 
marrl.ago; bul np ip .tlio time of his return 
home, he, had, not known even the name of 
my husband. On the morulng of, the an¬ 
nouncement of our engiigoment, Mr. Morton 
had disclosed to, him his true relationship, 
which was that, of,.step-son, Mr, Morton 
having liiarried Ihaymond’s mother when ho 
w.as but a year el(j. Ami,having promised 
her on lier deathbed, to bring him up as his 
own son, faithfully liad he kept his promise, 
until meeting with me; and oven then, al¬ 
though sending him fVom uio, he had aided 
him by money and influence to obtain the 
position ho nory lield, which w.as one of com¬ 
parative afilueiico. Kaymond’s true name 
w.is Oarlyslo, but lie was still called by tliat 
of Mottou, in couuillance with my husband’s 
wish. , : , • 

I listened quietly to Ids recital, inwardly 
filled with grief and dismay, blit outwardly 
betraying no emotion; fori was determined 
tliat I would never betray my luisband’s sbare 
in this separation. I bore his name, and he 
should never be humiliated by me in the 
eyes of any hump; being., .In my heart I 
could not doubt'hls'giillt, yet' ijettei', far bet-' 
ter, that liaymond should doom^ u^O alone to ^ 
blame; for was not I the cause of this one 
disgraceful act in ills life, and had I .not a 
right to be the suDerer? For in all else I 
knew Idm to bo trite, and doiibted not ho 
had fully atoned for all tlic past. 

I told Itayraond of Mr, Jtofton’s absence, 
but did not revetil the cause; and after a few 
hours friendly cqnvefso 1 he bade mo adlep 
not, he said, to I'lieot me again, until he could 
do so with perfect caimiiess; which 1 most 
earnestly prayed ho nilghlbo able soon to flo. 

After his departure I sat a while In deep 
dejection, and almost doubted the wjsdom of 
Providence in permitting me to remain so 


long upon the earth, I, who seemed destined, 
hot only to render myself miserable, but all 
whom 1 loved best. 

. For Raymond I looked forward to brighter 
days. He was young, aiid kuowiiig the hope¬ 
lessness of loving me, he would in time find 
happiness with soine one more worlliy. But 
for my Imsb.irid iny fears were great; and 
gladly would I have laid down my life to 
promote his welfare, for with all his faults I 
loved him fervently. Now, thinking of him 
with this weight of guilt upon his conscience, 
I longed to tell him how freely I forgave hi.m, 
mid win' liiui back to peace. 

That night I prayed loiig and fervently for 
him, and as if .in answer to niy prayer, the 
next hiorning a telegram was placed in my 
hand bidding me hasten witli'all.,.speed to 

N-, if I would see him alive. You may 

readily believe I lost no time in preparing I'or 
my Journey, thougli my heart inisgavo me, 
and I feared I should find him dead, as tlio 
place was In a distant State, and it would 
take (Jays of travel before, I could reach my 
destination. 

'Time ilew,by bh leaden wings; worn out 
wltii fatigue and anxiety, 1 reached the hotel 
where niy husbiand Was, and there learned 
from the . attending pltyslclan, that he had 
but just retu'riied from abroad, and w.as jour¬ 
neying in the c,ar3 on his way home, when a 
frightful collision tpok place. Jlany were 
killed, altd ho waS titnong, the hopelessly 
wounded.' His skuil waS severely'fractured, 
and he Jiad jahi unconseious since tlib acci¬ 
dent; but fortiiiiatel.v sonio 6ne had recog¬ 
nized him, and had sent' .with all despatch 
for mk Ahxldiisly I wittclicd by liis bedside, 
hoping against hope for some sign of return¬ 
ing consciousness, scarcely giving myself time 
ihr, needful repose., At. length, after many 
long days and iilglitsl ills'heavy lids opened, 
and ho,gazed into my face with a look of 

!' "I 1 J- 

lecognilion. 

- “tMilly,” he said, faintly ," forgive.” 

, “As I hope for forgiveness,” I answered, 
fervently, tlirbwing my' arins. around liim. 
And witb a peaceful liappy .smile upon his 
lips he fell asleep. 

For an hour I romalried hnmbved, fearing 
tb aroiisd him frdih that deathlike slumber; 
then, the fluttering heart-ceased tb tlirob, 
the breath came fainter and fainter from 
IhoSb pale lips, until, wl.th h long-drawn sigli, 
tho.Vniprlsbned soiil, freed from its earthly 
prison. Soared upwards to the realms abqve, 
ami I knew jt'was all over. 
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I SaiiMOJ speak of the time tliat followed, 
even now, after tlio lapse of many years. 
It seems to mo only like an uneasy dream. 
Kaymond c.ame to me, and was all that I 
could wish, relieving me of all thonglit or 
care concerning the arrangement of uifairs. 
I found myself possessor of my husband’s 
wealth, he having left a will before his de¬ 
parture, bequeathing all to me. 

li.aynionti would listen to no proposal of 
sharing it with him, declaring ho had more 
than ciiougli for all his wants, and indeed it 
so proved; for a short time after, a wealthy 
paternal uncle died, letiving no heir to his 
immense fortune, and liaymond, having 
learned the fact through inquiries made by 
the press, fur any bearing relationship to the 
dece.ised Mr. Carlysle, and having proved his 
claim through papers found among those of 
ray husband’s, became at once the envied 
possessor of thousands. 

Of course, for a long time Raymond never 
brodclied the subjeet which I knew was up¬ 
permost in his mind. lie fancied that I iiad 
not truly loved Mr. Morton, and that wo 
might yet be united; but this I felt could 
never be; my heart lay buried deep down 
with my dead, and although in reality four 
years Raymond’s Junior, sorrow had made 
rae old, and I knew it would be kinder In the 
end to deny him, than live as his wife, differ¬ 
ent in every thought and sentiment, with no 
bond of sympatliy existing between us. Yet 
I dreaded to inflict the pain of a rcfus.al, and 
strove to avoid it by my .actions; but that was 
impossible. Again he besought mo to share his 
lot, but firmly, yet kindly, I made him under¬ 


stand that it could never be; and for the 
third time we parted. 

Ten years have passed. Although Ray¬ 
mond ai\d I constantly corresponded and 
frequently met, I h.ad almost renounced 
the hope of ever seeing him happy with 
another; yet to-day, I hold in my hand the 
annonneementbf that for which I hare so 
long prayed. A new idol Is at length en¬ 
shrined in his lieart, whose loveliness and 
purity by far outshine.the first. Often hare 
I listened to tlie praise of her noble deeds of 
bcncvoloiice, and the casket of her soul is in 
every way wortliy of the gem It enshrines. 

One week from to-day I shall see the bhtc- 
eyed Alice Gr.anger united to Raymond Car- 
lyslc, and in so doing shall also behold the 
consummation of my dearest earthly wish. 

I feel that my pilgrimage is fast drawing t6 
a close. I am happy in the tliought that the 
last years of my life have been devoted to 
feeble efforts to lighten the burden of others. 
Freely have money and time been spent in 
the service; and I know ray husband would 
not have wished it otherwise. It Is only 
lately that I have trtisted myself to look over 
his private papers, and among them found an 
old Journal, kept during his absence, replete 
with self-recriminations for his past. On tlio 
last page, urged, it would seem, by a present¬ 
iment of coming evil, ho liad written a full 
account of all—asking for pardon should It 
ever fall Into my liniids. An earnest •prayer 
was breathed that ha might bo onabied to 
make reparation. And ho mentioned his 
determination to start that day for the home 
which he was never destined to reach. 
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